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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavinia, Fun. To ~ on the death of their fon, is replete with 
good fentiments ; but as a poem it is not fufficiently correé and finifhed : 
however difpofed we might be to favour a young female pen, which 
feems to merit encouragement, the public eye will make no allowances, 

The Weflern Tour, is too much like verfe to be good Profe, and too 
profaic to be any thing likea poem. Had the author given it in the form 
of a journal, it might have been entertaining and inflructive. 

Fotzow, a Perfian Tale, is well intended : but we think, if the author 
will revife his work, he will find, that it may be abridged to advantage 
that the Ealtern tile is not fupported throughout, and that the incidents 
do not point with fufficient precifion to the moral in view. 

Verfes, on applying Pigeons to a Lady’s feet when dying.—A circum- 
ftance very improper, in our opinion, for a fubject of gallantry. _ 

Balloons no modern invention—Lucius—Obfervator—Eugenio—im our 
next.-—Several other communications are under confideration. 

According to Major Turner’s defire, we acknowledge that the deferip- 
tion of the Chalybeate Spring at Saratoga, given under his name in our 
Magazine for March, was not publifhed with his knowledge or acquief- 
cence. We fhall thank him for any correétions or further explanation he 


may think neceflary—and alfo for his account of the other curious {prings 
near the fame place. 
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Confderations on Religion in general, 


Chriftian. 


but more particularly on the 


By A. Z. 


[ Continued from page 356. ] 


E cannot doubt but that all 
mankind were corrupt and 
idolatrous in the days of Noah, his 
family excepted, and that after his 
death idolatry fprang up again and 
foon fpread, yet not equally every 
where; elfe why would Rebecca 
aflign it as one reafon for fending Ja- 
cob to feek a wife from the houfe 
of Bethuel, becaufe fhe was weary of 
her life left he fhould take one 
from among the daughters of Heth, 
on account of their idolatry, as may 
teafonably be fuppofed; yet he, 
guided by God, married two daugh- 
ters of Laban, who was certainly in 
fome degree guilty of this offence, 
¥ is plain from the 31{t chapter of 
Genefis, rgth and 30th verfes, nay 
from a particular expreflion ufed by 
him, in {peaking to Jacob, calling 
the true God the God of your fathers, 
it might be concluded he did not 
acknowledge him as his. 
From the twenty years intercourfe 
betwen Laban and Jacob, who cer- 
‘tainly differed in religious princi- 
ples, we may reafona)Jy conclude 
Cdl. Mag. Vol. I. No. 9. 


that fuch difference was not then a 
fource of hatred among mankind, 
who probably differed as much in 
forms as objects of worthip, and that 
every man left his neighbour to thiak 
and act in this refpect as feemed beit 
to him, neither do I find any traces 
of perfecution among the heathens, 
except the Perfians deftroying the 
temples and idols of the Polytheitts, 
which was the utmoft extent to 
which their zeal carried them; the 
objects and places of worfhip were 
obnoxious, but not the perfons of 
the worfhippers; all ethers allowed 
univerfal toleration ’till Chriftianity, 
by attacking the very foundations 
of idolatry, united all Polytheiits in 
an oppofition to their doctrines, 
which example has been but too well 
copied by Chriftians themlelves a- 
gainit each other. Poffibly the de- 
vi!, ignorant of the intended propi- 
tiatory facrifice, by which allthe hu- 
man race was to be reconciled to 
Ged, thought he had fufficiently 
fatiated his envious malice, by per- 
fuading mankind to follow his exe 
3 I ampic, 
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ample, and forfake the true God, 
but finding himfelf difappointed, in- 
fpired Chriftians with that fiery zeal 
which has been productive of fo ma- 
ny and great evils, which occafioned 
the Sicilian vefpers and maflacre of 
St. Bartholomew; but thank God 
this evil is now much decreafed. 

I believe the weaknefs of human 
reafon has not been in any one in- 
itance more confpicuous, than in that 
of endeavouring to bringevery man’s 
religious opinions to the ftandard of 
one’s own; or of the depravity of 
human nature, than ufing violence 
to compafs this end ; yet this f{pirit 
early influenced, and {till continues 
in fome degree to influence Chrif- 
tians of every denomination, not ex- 
cepting the Quakers, the mot tole- 
rant of all fects, as I conceive they 
have praétifed it, in one inflance at 
leail, to be prefently taken notice of. 

Religion is the concern of man 
individually, not colleétively, as be- 
fides comfort in this life, its princi- 
pal view is to procure celeftial feli- 
city to each in the next, the means 
of obtaining which every man mutt 
judge of for himfelf, therefore he 
ought to have a free choice as to the 
road he conceives will beft lead him 
to fo defirable an end; in this he 
may be advifed, but ought of right 
to be left free from all compulfion. 
Religion, when in its gofpel purity, 
or even when opinions clafh in regard 
to f{peculative points, cannot have 
any concern with matters of fociety, 
further than as men’s morals are in- 
fluenced thereby, and the crimes 
mott common to mankind cannot be, 
and | believe never have been vindi- 
cated, or attempted to be vindicated 
by the principles of any Chrittian 
fect, except perfecution and the 
power claimed by the church of 
Rome, of loofening the bands of ob- 
ligatory oaths, wh’ch, if we can 
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judge of priaciples from pratice, are 
both given up. I further believe 
a community might exift for ages 
in peace and harmony, tho’ no two 
individuals agreed in the fpeculative 
or ceremonial parts of religion. 
When I was tirft acquainted with 
Pennfylvania, I found in Philadel. 
phia places of worthip for every 
Chriltian fe& I had ever heard of in 
Europe, yet all was peace in this 
refpect, no religious difputes, no 
bickerings that I could difcover, no 
influence on men’s intercourfe, not 
even in families, tho’ in feveral the 
hufband frequented one and the wife 
another place of worfhip. I have 
been acquainted with feveral for 
years without knowing what mode 
of devotion they followed : all this 
was doubtlefs owing to the — 
who had the principal influence. 
Since fo good fruits were the pro- 
duce of their principles, how happy 
would it have been, and might fill 
be, if the world was always guided 
by fuch; but forry I am to fay I do 
not know any other fect arrang- 
ing itfelf under Chrift’s banner, 
which has not perfecuted in its turn, 
when power permitted, though each 
complained moit grievoufly when 
under the lafh. I do not confine 
perfecution to compelling diflenters 
to enter into the pale of any church 
by fire and torments, but extend it, 
as it ought to be, to every, the mi- 
nuteft reftraint any individual is laid 
under by the municipal laws, ot 
practice of any country, when it ex- 
ceeds that portion of inherent liber- 
ty each individual mutt refign 1n of 
der to become a partaker of the be- 
nefits of fociety ; nay any perfon 
who declines doing a good office to 
another, folely on account of a dif- 
ference in religious opinions, I 1¢ 
gard as influenced by the {pirit ot 
perfecution, 1 thall 
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1 I hall now fpecify the inftance, 

and I believe the only one in which 
} the Quakers can be faid to have been 
perfecuted. 

Mr. Barelay, whofe apology con- 
tains the avowed principles of the 
Quakers, as they never have, as far 
as I know, been controverted by 
them, fpeaking of the fabbath fays, 
7“ We not feeing any ground in 
feripture forit, cannot be fofupertti- 
tious as to believe that either the Jew- 
ithfabbath now continues, or thatthe 
firt day of the week is the antitype 
thereof, orthe trie Chriftian fabbath, 
which with Calvin, we believe to 
have a more fpiritual fenfe, and 
therefore we know no moral obliga- 
tion by the fourth command, or elie- 
where, to keep the firft day of the 
week more than any other, or any 
holinefs inherent in it. But firft, 
foras much as it is neceffary that 
there be fome time fet apart for the 
ints to meet together, to wait on 
God; and that fecondly, it is fit at 
lome time to be free from their other 
outward affairs; and that, thirdly, 
reafon and equity doth allow that 
frvants and beafts have fome time 
lowed them to be eafed from their 
continued labour; and that fourth- 
ly, it appears that the apoftles and 
} primitive Chriftians did ufe the firft 
ay of the week for this purpofe.” 
Apology, p. 350. 

This quotation containing many 
pots of importance, I fhall take 
them in the order in which they offer 
themfelves. 

_ Mr. Barclay reckons it a piece of 
ritition to fuppofe the Jewith 
kbbath ftill continues, yet I own I 
have doubts on this point for the fol- 
wing reafon : 

The laws immediately derived 
fom God by exprefs revelation may 
beefteemed of two kinds, partial and 
general, Of the firft fort is that 


given to Abraham, inftituting cir- 
cumcifion,and thofe afterwards giv- 


en to Mofes, and generally called. 


levitical. The latter are all fuch as 
have the appearance of being inten- 
ded for all mankind, by their being 
given to fome general reprefentative 
thereof, or being diftinguifhed from 
others by fome particular mark, or 
by the purport plainly importing 
their being intended for univerfal 
ufe. 

Mankind have had but two re- 
prefentatives, Adam and Noah; if 
the former after his fall received any 
laws, they have not been handed 
down to us; three were given to the 
latter, to encreafe and multiply, to 
abftain from eating blood, and laflly, 
to require life for life; on what 
principles Chriftians have deviated 
from the fecond I know not, but 
conceive it {till binding, particularly 
as the reafon afligned ftill fubfifts, 
becaufe it is the life of the animal. 
When God gave the children of If- 
rael their laws, a few were particu- 
larly diftinguifhed from the ret, 
thefe were written by the finger of 
God, and on tables of ftone, the 
firft probably to denote their pre- 
eminence, and the latter their ftabi- 
lity ; this is alfo greatly confirmed 
by their purport. The firit declar- 
ed the unity of God, the fecond and 
third are natural confequences of 
this, the fourth prefcribes the reli- 
gious obfervance of a certain day, 
becaufe God thereon abftained from 
the work of creation, in which Chrif- 
tians and all the human race are e- 
qually concerned with the Jews; 
the other commandments, the tenth 
excepted, are only precepts of the 
law of nature reduced to writing, 
which tenth is only an extenfion of 
the eighth from action to imagina- 
tion. Chriftians of all denomina- 


tions admit the prefent validity hn 
the 
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the decalogue, yet almoft univerfal- 
ly infringe the law under contidera- 
tion. ‘Lhere is no doubt of the ob- 
fervance of the firft cay of the week 
in the time of the apoiiles, and by 
them, (/) but it is not fo clear 
whether they likewife kept the fe- 
venth, as where they are mentioned 
viliting fynagogues on that day, it 
evidently appears to have been in 
part, if not folcly, for the purpofe 
of inflruéting the Jews then affemb- 
led. The difficulty with me is what 
power or authority any man, or iet 
of men, can have to cancel a pofitive 
and exprefs law of Ged. It is a uni- 
verfally allowed maxim among men, 
that no inferior authority can abro- 
gate the law of a fuperior, 

Mr, Barclay denies the firft day 
of the week being the antitype of the 
Jewifh fabbath, or being the true 
Chriftian fabbath; he alfo afferts that 
there is no moral obligation to keep 
it, nor any holinefs inherent in it. 
If this is the real flate of the cafe, on 
what principles did the Quakers, 
and do many Chriitians enact laws, 
compelling ail to the obfervance 
thereof, as a holy day, and prohi- 
biting all manner of work thereon? 
Not only Jews, but one feét of Chrif- 
tians, the feyenth day Baptifts, keep 
the Jewifh fabbath from religious 
principles, founded on an exprefs 
command of God, and abitain from 
their ufual occupations the firit day 
through compultion ; this certainly 
is an unjuttifiable encroachment on 
the native liberty of man, no part of 
which has been refigned but what 
fociety required, and from which 
fome perfonal benefit mediately or 
immediately refults, now the contra- 
ry is the unavoidable confequence of 
this law ; individuals net influenced 
by religion, loofe a fecond feventh 
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part of their time, and the public 
of the fruits of their indutlry ; nop 
do thofe who obferve the firt day 
from principle obtain any benelit 
from the general effeét of the law, 
as in very few inftances, and thofe 
cafily remedied, can perfons affemb. 
led for public worhip receive any 
detriment from thofe who do not; 
nay, the mott zealous advocates for 
the obfervance of the fir day of the 
week, infringe their own law on an 
occafion where humanity requires it 
fllould be mott ftriétly obferved, that 
is warfare, in which no fabbath, no 
day of reft from preparations, ma. 
neeuvres and actual flaughter is ob- 
ferved ; I have known thofe who 
{erupled converfing on bulinels, or 
worldly affairs on Sunday, empley, 
or caufe to be employed, that day 
in the moft laboricus and offentive 
fervices for militery purpofes. 

The Jews have, in this refped, an 
advantage over mot Chriftians, that 
renders the burden lefs grievous, for 
being generally engaged in merchan- 
dize (not in trades or manufactures) 
which requires times of retirement, 
and leifu.e for adjufting books, fett- 
ling accounts, writing letters, &c. 
in which it is probable the Chriftian 
fabbath isemployed by them, aad not 
by them only, but alfo by maiy o- 
thers who exprefs great veneration 
for the day; in this cafe isnot the 
fanctity thereof, if it has any, @% 
much infringed as ifa yard of cloth 
or pound of fagar was openly fold: 
It may be alleged that exceptions 
in favour of fome might induce o- 
thers to copy them; this] acknow- 
ledge, but cannot fee the evil confe- 
guence further than preventmg hy- 
procrify, at leat towards men, which 
muft be the cafe of every perfon who 
frequents 2 place of woifhip, oF 

frains 


eel 


{4) See Adts, 20th chap. 7 v. 
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frains from bufinefs through force, 
not choice, as to God there cannot 
be any merit in joining in public 
worhip, unlefs true picty is the mo- 
tive. 

As to the latter part of the quo- 
tation from Mr. Barclay, I highly 
approve of having fome part of our 
time fet apart for the external fhew 
of devotion, as well as for private 
worlhip, meditation, &c. not only 
for the reafons afligned by him, but 
becaufe I think that, as the genera- 
lity of mankind have not capacities 
to form juft religious notions, in- 
ftruction may be of fervice ; for which 
reafon I would have all preaching 
reftrifted to the practical points of 
morality, to enlarging and rightly 
directing our notions of the Deity, 
and fhewing the neceflity of a ftrict 
obfervance of the Chriftian focial pre- 
cepts, not refting religion on a feru- 
pulous obfervance of the external 
minutie thereof. There is one con- 
fideration which ought, I apprehend 
to weigh with all fuch as regard Sun- 
day as the proper fabbath, parents 
elpecially, which is that the example 
of refraining from places of public 
worfhip would probably have fuch 
an effet, at leaft upon youth, that 
in time fuch places would become 
deferted and ufelefs, and not only 
themfelves, but likewife their def- 
cendants, deprived of the benefit of 
our Saviour’s promife, fo grant the 
requefis of two or three gathered to- 
&ether in bis name ; to which I thall 
add that ali muft appear before the 
judgment feat of God, and anfwer 
for offences of omiffion as well as 
commiffion to a judge thoroughly 
acquainted not only with fuch events 
as have actually taken place, but 
likewife with thofe that have been 
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prevented by antecedent caufes, 
and may make us accountable for 
all the evils owing to our bad exe 
amples, 

| have already obferved that it is 
impoffible to determine whether A- 
dam’s religious knowledge was ow- 
ing to revelation, or confilted entire- 
ly of what is now called the law or 
religion of nature, which may be de- 
fined a daw imprefed on man’s heart, 
as a guide to bis actions 3 OY, ace 
cording to bifhap Wilkins, page 39. 
‘¢ That which man might know 
and fhould be obliged unto by mere 
principles of reafon, without the help 
of revelation,” for a little reflection 
will convince us that we are not ex- 
centric creatures, but bound one to 
another by certain reciprocal ties, 
and that as we expect favour and af- 
fiftance, it may be expected from us; 
fo that the precept of doing to o- 
thers as we would they fhould do 
unto us, does not depend on revela- 
tion only, but is apparent from the 
light of nature, and the difcovery 
mutt naturally produce benevolence. 
‘¢ It is a defirable thing for a man to 
have the affiftance of others in his 
need and diftrefs, and it is not rea- 
fonable in him to expect this from 
others, unlefs he himfelf be willing 
to fhew it to others.”” Wilkins, p.20, 
which natural obligation has fubfitt- 
ed from the beginning of the world, 
and muft continue to the end there- 
of, yet has been much impaired, 
and in fome inftances deftroyed by 
human paffions, operating directly 
contrary thereto, not only in indi- 
viduals, but whole nations, an in- 
ftance of which is the unnataral cuf- 
tom of facrificing human victims, 
parents not {paring their own child- 
ren (i) ; but the greateit injury to 
natural 


(i) * As for human viétims, whofe blood has been fo plentifully fhed on the altars 


* of the nations of beth hemilpheres, it would be very dificult-to lay any 


thing rea- 
** jonable 
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natural religion, and which could 
not be repaired without divine aflif- 
tance, was an oblivion of the true 
God, and an introduction of abfurd 
and impious opinions (4). 

The diipentations, or revelations 
of God’s will, and laws for the go- 
vernment of man, are generally rec- 


koned two, the Jewifh and the Chrif- 


tians, but I believe the number ma 

be enlarged to five ; the firft, God's 
revealing his will to Noah; the fe 
cond, or that to Abraham, I have 
already taken notice _of, this was 
very limited in its effeéts, being con. 
fined to one family, but preparato. 
ry to the third, a more extenfive one 


on Mount Sinai, to which all might 
become 
*€ fonable on this head. One would not think it poffible to find the leaft feottteps of 
humanity in thefe facrifices. It is however probabie, that the firft viétims of this 
kind were offered up in order to appeafe the divine vengeance on certain occafions, 
of fo great importance, they thought the angry God could be appeafed with nothing 
but human blood. ‘This is perhaps the moft reafonable conftruétion that can be 
made in this cafe, and the origina! we have given to this cruel cuftom, feems in 
fome meafure to be juftified by th. leath of the defcerdants of King Saul.” Picarto 
Relig. Cerem of all nat. v. 3. p.J5. 

This conje@ure about the origin of fo barbarous a cuftom appears to me rational, 
and that it was firft ufed on fome very uvgent occafion of deprecating the divine wrath, 
or interceding for favour. Poflibly thefe vitims were firft offered to thofe deities who 
were fuppofed to prefide immediately on the affairs of war, and whe might well be 
regarded as delighting in blood and flaughter, and probably to obtain fuccefsin fome 
battle that was to decide the fate of nations; this conjecture feems to me countenan- 
ced by the human facrifices the Carthagenians offered at the commence ment and during 
the continuance of their war; and alfo the King of Moab’s offering his, or the King 
ot Edom’s eldett fon, when befieged by three kings. 2d Kings, chap. 3. v.27. In 
the title to the chapter, in our Englith tranflation, it is faid to have been the fon of 
the King of Edom, though from the text, which is ambignoufly worded, I conjecture 
it to have been the King of Moab’s own fon, as certainly the offering his own child 
would have been a more valuable facrifice than that of the fon of an enemy. 

As to the bufinefs of the defcendants of Saul, I think it foreign to the prefent pur- 
pofe ; they were not facrificed by David, but given up at the defire of the Gibeonites, 
who by divine direétion were to be appeafed, and might have killed them, or not, at 
their own difcretion, they preferred the former, probably to gratify refentment; not 
as a facrifice. If weare to recur to the Jewith hiftory for fome trarifaction which might 
have given birth to this inhuman cuftom, we find the order given by Mofes, Exod.c. 
32. v. 27, &e. to the fons of Levi to confecrate themfelves, by flaying every man his 
neighbour, or, more pertinently to the point in quefion, the killing of Zimri and 
Cozbi, as recorded in the 2cth chapter of numbers, as here is an attonement made 


by human facrifice, and a plague ftopped; or poflibly the order to Abraham to facri- 
fice his fon. 


(&) ‘The author of chriftianity as old as the creation, p 3. afks, 
** Jf God then from the beginning gave man a religion, | alk was the religion per 
fect or imperfeet ? 


“< Mott perfeét without doubt, fince no religion can come from a being of infinite 
wifdom and perfection but what is abfolutely perfeét. . 

Such is the queftion made by our author, and the anfwer he puts in the mouth of 
his antagonift; but had he been defirous of iairly handling the difpute between chriftians 
and deifts, the qneftion fhould not have been what the law of nature really was, but how 
far it was obterved by the larger part of mankind when Chrift appeared. For though 
there is no dovbt that the law firft given was perfeét, it is equally certain that the 
obfervance thereof was greatly negleéted, or corrupted, and the worthip and even 
knowledge of the true God almott loft on earth, fo that nothing fhort of the divine 
interpofition could rettore things to their pri(tine ftate. 

Though God be perfect, he may and has, doubtlefsly for wife and benevolent pur- 


pofes, created imperfedt beings, fo that imperteétion m “6 rfgétion, not 
éy accident, or fiom necefiity, but ieee ay proceed from pe , 
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become profelytes on certain condi- 
tions, which third was alfo prepa- 
ratory to the fourth, unlimited in 
its operation ; Chriit’s appearance 
and facrifice being beneficial not on- 
ly to thofe exifting, or to exilt, but 
extending to thofe who had already 

ed through this life; the fifth 
and laft, which did not introduce 
any new doctrines, but only renewed 
the fourth, was the reftoration of 
learning in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies; my reafon for regarding it 
asfuch I fhall prefently affign. Thefe 
five are the only celeftial informa- 
tions given to mankind that can be 
deemed genuine, all other preten- 
fions to divine revelations for the ef- 
tablifhment of our laws being de- 
monitrably impoftures. 

Thefe difpenfations were ufhered 
into the world in different manners 
and with very oppofite circumitan- 
ces; the two firft by celeitial mef- 
fengers, clothed in human forms : 




























HE opinion advanced by the 

Count de Buffon, is 1. That 
the animals common both to the 
old and new world, are fimaller in 
the latter. 2. That thofe peculiar 
to the new, are on a {maller fcale. 
3. That thofe which have been do- 
mefticated in both, have degenera- 
















Comparative View of the Animals of America. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Comparative view of the Animals of America and thofe of Europe, be- 
ing a refutation of Mr. Buffon’s Afertion, “* That the Animals com- 
mon to both the old and new World, are {maller in the latter.” 


Extra&ted from Mr. Jefferfon’s Notes on Virgina. 





(neers ener ELT LLL ALLEL A 

(1) From Aaron’s attempting to appeafe the Ifraelites, who grew turbulent on Mo- 
fes’s long {tay on the mount, by making a golden calf for them to worlhip, some tude 
pedi they were addicted to the worlhip of Apis while in Dgypt. 


407 
this certainly was the cafe in refpe&t 
to Abraham and probably to Noah ; 
the third, which confifted more in 
ceremonials than moral obligations, 
was given by God, or his reprefen- 
tative, clothed in all the terrors of 
celeftial majefty, and accompanied 
with all the appearances requifite to 
{trike awe, and imprefs reverence in 
a people inclined to fenfuality, and 
accuftomed to idolatrous praétices 
in the gountry they had lately quit- 
ted (/),-and confequently difquali- 
fied to receive a religion fo deftitute 
of outward fhew and ceremonies as 
the Chriftian in its purity, therefore 
in compliance with the prevailing 
cufloms of the world, from a fond- 
nefs for which nothing lefs than a 
miracle could probably have weaned 
the Ifraelites: ceremonies and fa- 
crifices conftituted great part of the 
Jewith religion, but certainly ftrip- 
ped of all that was criminal in the 
pagan rites. 


[ Continued from Page 359. ] 


ted in America: and 4. That on 
the whole it exhibits fewer fpecies, 
And the reafon he thinks is that 
the heats of America are lefs; that 
more waters are fpread over its fur- 
face by nature, aud fewer of thefe 
drained off by the hand of man, Ia 
other words, that /zaf is friendly, 


and 
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and moifure adverfe to the produc- 
tion and developement of large qua- 
drupeds. I will not meet this 
hypothefis on its firft doubtful 
ground, whether the climate of A- 
merica be comparatively more hu- 
mid? Becaufle we are not furnifhed 
with oblervations {uficient to decide 
this queilion. And though, till it 
be decided, we are as free to deny, 
as others are to aflirm the fact, yet 
for a moment let it be fuppofed. 
The hypothefis, aiter this fuppofi- 
tion, proceeds to another ; that 
moifiure is unfriendly to animal 
growth. The truth of this is in- 
fcrutable to us by reafonings a pri- 
ori. Nature has hidden from us 
her modus agendi. Our only ap- 
peal on fuch quettions is to experi- 
ence; and I think that experience 
is againit the fuppofition. It is by 
the ailiitance of seat and moiffure 
that vegetables are elaborated from 
the elements of earth, air, water, 
and fire. We accordingly fee the 
more humid climates produce the 
greater quantity of vegetables. Ve- 
getables are mediately or immedi- 
ately the food of every animal: and 
in proportion to the quantity of 
food, we fee animals not only mul- 
tiplied in their numbers, but im- 
proved in their bulk, as far as the 
laws of their nature will admit. Of 
this opinion is the Count de Buffon 
himfelf in another part of his work : 
* en general il paroit que les pays un 
peu /reids conviennent mieux a nos 
bocufs que les pays chauds, et qu’ ils 
font d’autant plus gros et plus 
grands que le climat ett plus humide 
et plus abondans en paturares. Les 
boeufsde Danemarck, dela Podolie, 
de Ukraine et de la Tartarie qu’ha- 
bitent les Calmougues font les plus 
grands de tous.’ Here then a race 
of animals, and one of the largett 
too, has been inereafed in its die 
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menfions by cold and moifture, in 
direct oppofition to the hypothe, 
which fuppofes that thefe two cir. 
cumftances diminifh animal bulk, 
and that it is their contraries hea 
and dryne/s which enlarge it. But 
when we appeal to experience, we 
are not to reft fatisfed with a fin. 
gle fact. Let us therefore try our 
queilion on more general ground, 
Let us take two portions of the 
earth, Europe and America for in- 
ftance, fufficiently extentive to give 
operation to general caufes; let us 
confider the circumilances peculiar 
to each, and obferve their effec on 
animal nature. America, running 
through the torrid as well as tempe- 
rate zone, has more /eat, collec- 
tively taken, than Europe. But 
Europe, according to our hypothe- 
fis, is the dryeff. They are equally 
adapted then to animal productions; 
each being endowed with one of 
thofe caufes which befriend animal 
growth, and with one which op- 
pofes it. If it be thought unequal 
to compare Europe with America, 
which is fo much larger, I anfwer, 
not more fo than to compare Ame- 
rica with the whole world. Befides, 
the purpofes of the comparifon is to 
try an hypothefis, which makes the 
fize of animals depend on the /eat 
and moiffure of climate If there- 
fore we take a region, fo extenlive 
as to comprehend a fenfible diftine- 
tion of climate, and fo extenlive 
too as that local accidents, or-the 
intercourfe of animals on its bor 
ders, may not materially affeé the 
fize of thofe in its interior parts, we 
fhall comply with thole conditions 
which the hypothefis may reaforia- 
bly demand. ‘The objection would 
be the weaker in the preient am 
becaufe any intereourfe of #nima's 
which may take place on the con- 
fines of Europe and Afia, 1s to the 
advant=ge 
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Comparative View of the Animals of America. 
] advantage of the former, Afia pro- 


ducing certainly larger animals than 
Europe. Let us then take a com- 
ive view of the the Quadru- 
of Europe and America, pre- 
fenting them to the eye in three 
diferent tables, in one of which 
hall be enumerated thofe found in 
both countries; in a fecond thofe 
found in one only; in a third thofe 
which have been domelticated in 
both. To facilitate the comparifon, 
let thofe of each table be arranged 
in gradation according to their 
fizes, from the greateit io the {mail- 
eft, fo far as their fizes can be con- 
jectured. ‘The weights of the large 
animals fhall be exprefled inthe Eng- 
lifh avoirdupoife pound and its de- 
cimals : thofe of the {maller in the 
ounce and its decimals. Thofe 
which are marked thus*, are actual 
weights of particular fubjects, deem- 


4°9 
ed among the largeft of their fpe- 
cies. Thofe marked thus+, are 
furnifhed by judicious perfons, well 
acquainted with the fpecies, and 
faying, from conjecture only, what 
the largeft individual they had feen 
would probably have weighed. The 
other weights are takenfrom Meffrs. 
Buffon and Daubenton, and are of 
fuch fubjects as came cxfually to 
their hands for difle@tion. This cir- 
cumftance mult be remembered 
where their weights and mine ftand 
oppofed: the latter being ftated, 
not to produce a conclufion in fa- 
vour of the American fpecies, but 
to jultify a fufpenfion of opinion 
until we are better informed, and 
a fufpicion in the mean time that 
there is no uniform difference in 
favour of either ; which is all I pre- 
tend. 


A Comparative View of the Quadrupeds of Europe and America. 
I. Aboriginals of both. 


Europe.|America. 


Europe.| America. 


lb. lb. lb. lb: 

Mammoth Beaver. Caftor 18-5 *45 
Buffalo. Bifon *1800 | Badger. Blaireau 13-6 
White bear. Ours Red Fox. Reynard 13-5 

blanc Grey Fox. Ifatis 
Carribou. Renne Otter. Loutre 8.9} 12 
Bear. Ours 153-7| *410 | Monax. Marmotte 6.5 
Elk. Elan. Original Vifon. Fouine > 2.8 

palmated Hedgehog. Heriffon 2.2 
Red Deer. Cerf 2$3.8| 273 | Mattin. Marte 19 +6 
Fallow Deer. Daim 167.8 OZ. 
Wolf. Loup 69.8 Water rat. Ratd’eau} 7.5 
Roe. Chevreuil 56.7 Weilel. Belette 2.2 
Glutton. Glouton. Flying fquirrel. Pola- Oz. 

Carcajou touche | 2.2 t4 
Wild cat. Chat fau- Shrew Moufe. Mufa-! 

vage +30 ra gne I. 
Lynx. Loup cervier | 25. 

II. Aboriginals of one only.” 
EUROPE, AMERICA. 
lb. Ib. 

Sanglier. Wild boar 280. |Tapir 534. 
Mouflon. Wild fheep 56. |Elk, round horned i 450. 
Bouquetin. Wild goat Puina 

Col. Mag. Vol. 1. No. 9. 3G Il. Table 











410 Comparative View of the Animals of America. 
Il. Zable continued. 


EUROPE. AMERICA, 
Ib. 

Lievre. Hare 7.6|Jaguar 

Lapin. Rabbet 3-4\Cabiai 

Putois. Polecat 3-3) Lamanoir 

Genette 3-41] Pamandua 

Defman. Mufkrat oz. |Cougar of N. America 

Ecureuil. Squirrel 12. [Cougar of S. America 

Hermine. Ermin g.2'Ocelot 

Rat. Rat 7.5|Pecari - 

Loirs 3.1) Jaguaret 

Lerot. Dormoufe 1.8|Alco 

Taupe. Mole 1.2}\Lama 

Hamiter .9|Paco 

Zilel Paca 

Leming Serval 

Souris. Moufe -6Sloth. Unau 

Europe. America. Europe. America. 
\Sarciovienne Akouchi 
Kincajou Ondatra. Mufk rat 
Tatou Kabaffou 21 8 Pilori 
Urion. Urchin Great grey {quirrel 
Raccoon. Raton 16.5 Fox fquirrel of Virg. 
Coati Surikate 
Coendou 16.3 Mink 
Sloth. Ai 13. Sapajou. Sayou 
Sapajou Ouarini Indian pig. Cochon 
Sapajou Coaita 9.8 d’Inde 


Tatou Encubert 
Tatou Apar 


Tatou Cachica Te 
Little Coendou 6.5 
\Opoffum Sarigue 

‘Tapeti 

Margay 

Crabier 

Agouti 4.2 
Sapajou Sai 3-5 
‘Tatou Cirquigon 

‘Tatou Tatouate 3-3 
Mouffette Squath 


ouftette Chinche 
Mouttette Conepate. 
Scunk 
Moutfette Zorilla 
W habus. Hare. Rab- 


Sapajou. Saimiri 
Phalanger 
Coquallin 

Lefier grey fquirrel 
Black {quirrel 

Red fquirrel 
Sagoin, Saki. 
Sagoin pinche 
Sagoin Tamarin 
Sagoin Ouiftiti 
Sagein Marikine 
Sagoin Mico. 
Cayopollin 
Fourmilier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue of Cayenne 
Tucan 

Red mole. 
Ground {quirrel 


Ill. Domefticated in both. 


bet 
Aperea 
Europe.; Amrica. 

" Ib. lb. 

ow 76 *2500 
Horfe nt Te 1366 
Afs 
Hog *1200 


Sheep 
Goat 
Dog 
Cat 


lb, 
218, 
109, 
109, 
65-4 


59-4 


46.3 
43.6 


$2.7 
+ 2.625 
2 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 


F165 
t1.5 


1 ° OZ 


4. 
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Europe. |America. 
Ib. 


Ib. 


67.6 
7° 
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Comparative View of the Animals of America 


Ihave not inferted in the firit 
table the * Phoca nor leather-wing- 
ed bat, becaufe the one living half 
the year in the water, and the other 
being a winged animal, the indivi- 
duals of each fpecies may vifit both 
continents. 


Of the animals in the 1ft table 
Monfieur de Buffon himfelf informs 
us, [XXVII. 130. XXX. 213.] 
that the beaver, the otter, and 
fhrew moufe, though of the fame 
fpecies, are larger in America than 
Europe. This fhould therefore 
have corrected the generality of his 
expreffions XVIII. 145. and elfe- 
where, that the amima!ls common 
tothe two countries, are confidera- 
F bly lefs in America than in Europe, 
5 §& cela fans aucune exception,’ 
He tells us too, [Quadrup. VIII, 
334. edn. Paris, 1777] that on 
examining a bear from America. 
he remarked no difference, ‘ dans 
la forme de cet ours d’Amerique 
comparé a celui d’Europe.’ But 
adds from Bartram’s journal, that 
an American bear weighed 400 {b. 
Englith, equal to 367 tb. French : 
whereas we find the European bear 
examined by Mofieur Daubenton, 
(XVII. 82.] weighed but 141 fb. 
French, That the palmated Elk 
is larger in America than Europe 
we are informed by Kalm, a natu- 
ralift who vifited the former by pub- 
lic appointment for the exprefs pur- 
pole of examining the fubjects of 
aatural hiltory. In this fact Pen- 
nant concurs withhim. [ Barring- 
ton’s Mifcellanies.] The fame Kalm 
tells us that the black Moofe, or 
Renne of America, is as high as 
atall horfe; and Catefby, that it 
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is about the bignefs of a middle 
fized ox. The fame account of 
their fize has been given me by ma- 
ny who have feenthem. But Monf. 
Daubenton fays that the Renne of 
Europe is but about the fize of a 
Red-deer. The Wefel is larger in 
America than in Europe, as may 
be feen by comparing its dimenfi- 
ons as reported by Monfieur Dau- 
benton and Kalm. ‘The latter tells 
us that the Lynx badger, Red-fox, 
and Flying f{quirrel, are the fame 
in America as in Europe: by which 
expreflion I underftand, they are 
the fame in all macerial circum- 
{tances, in fize.as well as others: 
for if they were {maller, they would 
differ from the European. Our 
grey fox is, by Catefsy’s account, 
little different in fize and fhape from 
the European fox. I prefume he 
means the red fox of Europe, as 
does Kalm, where he fays that in 
fize ‘they do not quite come up to 
our foxes.’ For, proceeding next 
to the red fox of America, he fays 
‘ they are entirely the fame with the 
European fort.? Which thews he 
had in view one Europear fort only, 
which was the red. Sothat the re- 
fult of their teftimony is, that the 
American grey fox is fomewhat lefs 
than the European red; which is 
equally true of the grey fox of Eu- 
rope, as may be feen by comparing 
the meafures of the Count de Buf- 
fon and Monfiewr Daubenton. The 
white bear of America is as large 
as that of Europe. ‘The bones of 
the Mammoth which have beea 
found in America, are as large as 
thofe found in the old world. It 
may be afked, why I infert the 
Mainmoth, as if it flill exifted? I 





* It is faid, that this animal is feldom fecn above 30 miles from fhore, or beyond 
the s5th degree of latitude. The interjacent iflands between Alia and America ad- 
mit his pafling from one continent ro the other without exe eding thefe bounds. And, 
in fact, travellers tell us that thefe iflands are p'aces of principal refort for them, and 


pecially inthe fKafon of bringing fortis their young. 


afk 
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afk in return, why I fhould omit 
it, as if it did not exifl? Such is 
the economy of nature, that no 
inflance can be produced of her 
having permitted any one race of her 
animals to become extinét; of her 
having formed any link in her great 
work fo weak as to be broken. ‘To 
add to this the traditionary tefti- 
mony of the Indians, that this ant- 
mai itill exiftsin the northern and 
weltern parts of America, would 
be adding the light of a taper to 
that ofthe meridian fun. ‘Thofe 
parts {till remain in their aboriginal 
ftate, unexplored and undiluibed 
by us, or by others for us. He 
may as well exiit there now, as he 
did formerly where we find his 
bones. If he be a carnivorous ani- 
mal, as fome anatomifts have con- 
jectured, and the Indians affirm, 
hisearly retirement may be account- 
ed for from the general dettruction 
of the wild game by the Indians, 
which commences in the firft inftant 
of their connection with us, for the 
purpofe of purchaling matchoats, 
hatchets, and tire locks, with their 
Skins. There remain then the buf- 
falo, red deer, fallow deer, wolf, 
roe, glutton, wild cat, monax, vi- 
fon, hedge hog, martin, and water 
rat, of the comparative fizes of which 
we have not fufficient teftimony. 
It does not appear that Meflrs. de 
Buffon and Daubenton have mea- 
fured, weighed, or feen thofe of A- 
merica, It is faid of fome of them, 
by fome travellers, that they are 
fmaller than the European. But 


who were thefe travellers? Have 


they not been men of a very difler- 
ent defcription from thofe who have 
laid open to us the other three quar- 
ters of the world? Was natural 
hittory the objet of their travels? 
Did they meafure or weigh the 


Or did 


enimals they {peak of? 
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they not judge of them by fight, or 
perhaps even from report only? 
Were they, acquainted with the ani- 
mals of their own country, with 
which they undertake to compare 
them? Have they not been fo igno- 
rant as often to millake the fpecies? 

A true aniwer to thefe queftions 

would probably lighten their autho- 

rity, foas to render it infufficient for 

the foundation of an hypothefis. 

How unripe we yet are for an accu 

rate Comparifon of the animals of 

the two countries, will appear from 

the work of Monfieur de Buffon, 

The Ideas we fhould have formed of 
the fizes of fome animals, from the in. 

formation he had received at his fir 

publications concerning them, are 

very different from what his fuble- 
queut communications give us. And 
indeed his candour in this can never 
be too much praifed. One fentence 
of his book mutt do him immortal 
honor. ¢ J’aime autant une perfonne 
qui me releve d’unc erreur, qu'une 
autre gui m’apprend une verite, 
parce qu’en effet une erreur Cor- 
riggée eit une verité.’ He feems 
to have thought the Cabiat he fut 
examined wanted little of ‘its fill 
growth. ¢ I] n’etoit pas encore 
tout-a-fait adulte.’ Yet he weighed 
but 46;tb. and he found afterwards, 
that thefe animals, when full grown, 
weigh 100 tb. He had_fuppoled, 
from the examination of a Jaguar, 
faid to be two years old, which 
weighed but 16 fb. 12 02. that when 
he fhould have acquired his full 
growth, he would not be larger 
than a middle fized dog. But 4 
fubfequent account raifes his weigit 
to 200 lb. Further information wil, 
doubtlefs, produce further corre 
tions. The wonder is, not that there 
is yet fomething in this great Wor 
to correét, but that there is fo little. 


The refult of this view then is) . 
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of 26 quadrupeds, common to both 
countries, 7 are faid to be larger in 
America, 7 of equal fize, and twelve 
pot fuificiently examined. So that 
the firit table impeaches the firft 
memt:zr of the affertion, that, of the 
animals common to both countries, 
the American are {malleft, ‘ et cela 
fans aucune exception.’ It fhews it 
not juft, in all the latitude in which 
its author has advanced it, and pro- 
bably not to fuch a degree as to 
found a diftinétion between the two 
countries, 

Proceeding to the fecond table, 
which arranges the animals found in 
one of the two countries only, Moaf. 
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elephant of America, is but of the 
fize of a fmall cow. To preferve 
our comparifon, I will add that the 
wild boar, the elephant of Europe, 
is little more than half that fize. I 
have made an elk with round or cy- 
lindrical horns, an animal of Ameri- 
ca,and peculiar to it; becaufe I have 
feen many of them myfelf, and more 
of their horns; and becaufe 1 can 
fay, from the beit information, that 
in Virginia, this kind of elk has 
abounded much, and ftill exitts in 
{maller numbers; and I could never 
learn that the palmated kind had 
been feen here at all. I fuppofe this 
contined to the more northern lati- 











de Buffon obferves thatthe tapir, the tudes *. I have made our hare or 


* The defcriptions of Theodat, Denys and La Hontan, cited by Monf. de Buffon, 
under the article Elan, authorize the fuppolition that the flat-horned clk is found in 
the northern parts of America. It has not however extended to our latitudes. On 
the other hand, I could never Jearn that the round horned elk has been feen further 
north than the Hudfon’s river. This agrees with the former elk in its general cha- 
vader, being, like that, when compared with a deer, very much larger, its ears lon- 
ger, broader, and thicker in proportion, its hair much longer, neek and tail thorter, 
having a dew-lap hefore the breatt (caruncula gutturalis Linnaci) a white fpot often, if 
not always, of a foot diameter, on the hinder part of the buttocks, round the tail; its 
gate a trot, and attended with a rattling of the hoofs; but diftinguithed from that de- 
cifively by its horns, which are not palmated, but round and pointed. ‘This is the 
animal defcribed by Catefby, as the Cervus mejor Americanus, the Stag of America, 
le Cerfdel’Amerique. But it differs from the Cervus as totally, as does the palmated 
elk from the dama. And in faét it feems to ftand in the fame relation to the palmated 
elk, as the red deer does tothe fallow. It has abounded in Virginia, has been feen, 
within my knowledge, on the eaftern fide of the Biue ridge, fince the year 1765, is 
now common beyond thofe mountains, has been often brcught to us and tamed, and 
their horns are in the hands of many. 1 thouid defignate it as the ‘ Alces America- 
nus cornibus teretibus.’ It were to be wifhed that naturalifts, who are acquainted 
with the Renne aad Elk of Europe, and who may hereafter vifit the northern parts 
of America, would examine weil the animals called there by the names of grey and 
black moofe, caribou, origina!, and elk. Mont. de Buffon has done what could be 
done from the materials in his hands, towards clearing up the confufjon introduced by 
the loofe application of thefe names among the animals they are meant to defignate. 
He reduces the whole to the Renne and flat-horned elk, From all the information | 
have been able to colleét, I {trongly fufpect they will be found to cover three, if not 
four diftinét fpecies of animals. I have teen fkias of a moofe, and of the caribou : 
they differ more from each other, and from that of the round-horned elk, than | ever 
faw two fkins differ, which belonged to different individuals of any wild ipecies. ‘Thete 
differences are in the colour, length and coarfenets of the hair, and inthe fize, tex- 
ture, and marks of the (kin. Perhaps it will be found that there is 1, The moofe, 
black and grey, {the former being faid to be the male, and the latter the female. 2. The 
caribou or renne. 3. The flat-horned elk or original. 4, The round-horned elk. 


Should this laft, though poffi fing fo nearly the characters of the eik, be found to be 
the fame with the Cerf d’Ardennes, or Brandbirtz of Cemmany, {tid there will re- 
main the three fpecics firft caumerated, 
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al4 4 Comparative View of the Animals of America, 


rebbet peculiar, believing it to be ftock, is doubtlefs true; and the 
different from both the European a- reafon is very obvious. In a thinl 
numals of thofe denominations, and peopled country, the fpoutuneens 
calling ittherefore by its Aglonquin productions of the forefts and waite 
name, Whabus, to keep it diitinct fields are fufficient to fupport jndif. 
from thefe. Kalm is of the fame ferently the domettic animals of the 
opinion. I have enumerated the farmer, with a very little aid from 
fguirrels according to ourown know- him in the feverett and fearceft fea. 
ledge, derived from daily figkt of fon. He therefore finds it more 
them, becaufe | am not able to re- convenient to receive them from the 
concile with that the European ap- hand of nature in that indifferent 
pellations and deferiptions. I have ftate, than to keep up their fize by 
heard of other fpecies, but they have a care and nourifhment which would 
hever come within my own notice. coft him much labour. If, on his 
‘Thefe, 1 think, are the only inttan- low fare, thefe animals dwindle, it 
ces in which [ have departed from is no more than they do in thofe 
the authority of Monf. de Buffon in parts of Europe where the poverty 
the conftracion of this table. I of the foil, or poverty of the owner, 
take him for my ground-work, be- reduces them to the fame feanty 
caufe I thiak him the beft informed fubfiftance. It is the uniform effeé 
of any naturaliit who has ever writ- of one and the fame caufe, whether 
ten, The refult is, that there are ating on this or that fide of the 
18 quadrupeds peculiar to Europe; globe. It would be erring therefore 
more than four times as many, to againft that rule of philofopy, which 
wit 74, peculiar to America; that teaches us to afcribe like effetts to 
the * firit of thefe 74 weighs more like caufes, fhould we impute this 
than the whole column of Europe- diminution of fize in America to 
ans ; and confequently this fecond any imbecility or want of unifor- 
table difproves the fecond member mity in the operations of nature. It 
of the affertion, that the animals pe- may be affirmed with truth, that in 
culiar to the new world are on a_ thofe countries, and with thofe in- 
fmaller fcale, fo far as that aflertion dividuals of America, where necef- 
relied. on European animals for fup- fity or curiofity has produced equal 
port: and it is in full oppofition to attention as in Europe to the nou- 
the theory which makes the animal rifhment of animals, the horfes, 
volume to depend on the circumftan- cattle, fheep and hogs of the one 
ces of deat and moiffure. continent are as large as thofe of 

The Ilid. table comprehends the other. There are particular m- 
thofe quadrupeds only which are do- ftances, well attefted, where indi- 
mefticin both countries. That fome viduals of this country have import- 
of thefe, in fome parts of America, ed good breeders from England, and 
have become leis than their ori ginal have improved their fize by care, m 











* ‘The Tapir is the lavgeft of the animals peculiar to America. I colleét his weight 
thus. Monf. de Bufon tays, XXII. 274. that he is of the fize of a Zebu, or a finall 
cow. He sivesus the meaiures of a Zebu, ib. 94. as taken by himfelf, viz. § feet 
7 tuche: from the muzzle to the root of the tail, and 5 fects inch circumference be- 
hind the forelegs. A bull, meafuring in the fame way 6 feet g inches and § fect 2 
inches, we gh d (Oo ib, VIL 153, The Zebuthen, and of courfe the Tapir, would 
weigh about 520 Ib. _ But one individual of every fpecies of European peculiars would 
probabiy #eigo icis tian 400 1b. ‘Theie are French meafures and weights. 
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A Comparative View of the Animals of America. 


the courfe of fome years: ‘To make 
afair comparifon between the two 
countries, it will not anfwer to bring 

ether animals of what might be 
deemed the middle or ordinary fize 
of their fpecies ; becaufe an error in 
judging of that middle or ordinary 
fize would vary the refult of the 
comparifon. ‘Thus Monf. Dau- 
benton confiders a horfe of 4 feet 5 
inches high and 400 Ib. weight 
French, equal to 4. feet 8.6 inches 
and 436 ib. Englifh, as a middle- 
fized horfe. Such a one is deemed 
afmall horfe in America. ‘The ex- 
tremes mutt therefore be reforted to. 
The fame anatomitt diffeGted a horfe 
of 5 feet g inches height, French 
meafure, equal to 6 feet 1.7 Englith. 
This is near fix inches higher than 
any horfe I have feen: and could it 
be fuppofed that I had feen the lar- 
geft horfes in America, the con- 
clufion would be, that ours have di- 
minifhed, or that we have bred from 
a fmaller ftock. In Conneéticut 
and Rhode-Ifland, where the cli- 
mate is favourable to the produc- 
tion of grafs, bullocks have been 
flaughtered which weighed 2500, 
2200, and 2100fb. nett; and thofe 
of 1800 Ih. have been frequent. I 
have feen a * hog weigh 1050 fb. 
after the blood, bowels and hair had 
been taken from him. Before he 
was killed an attempt was made to 
weigh him with a pair of fteel-yards, 
graduated to 1200!b. but he weigh- 
edmore. Yet this hog was probab- 
ly not within fifty generations of the 
European ftock. I am well inform- 
ed of another which weighed 1 100!b. 
grofs. Affes have been {till more 
negle€ted than any other domettic 
animal in America. They are nei- 
ther fed nor houfed inthe moft ri- 
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gorous feafon of the year. Yet 
they are larger than thoie meafured 
by Monf. Daubenton, of 3 feet 72 
inches, 3 feet 4 inches, and 3 feet 
2+ inches, the latter weighing only 
215.8 Ib. Thefe fizes, I fuppofe, 
have been produced by the fame ne- 
gligence in Europe, which has pro- 
duced a like diminution here.-—— 
Where care has been taken of them 
on that fide of the water, the, have 
been raifed to a fize bordering on 
that of the horfe ; not by the feaf 
and dryne/s of the climate, but by 
good food and fhelter. Goats have 
been alfo much neglected in Ameri- 
ca. Yet they are very prolific here, 
bearing twice or three times a year, 
and from one to five kids at a birth. 
Monf, de Buffon has been fenfible 
of a difference in this circumftance 
in favour of America. But what 
are their greatelt weights 1 cannct 
fay. A large fheep here weighs 
100 Ib. I obferve Monf. Dauben- 
ton callsa ram ‘of 62 tb. one of the 
middle fize. But to fay what are 
the extremes of growth in thele and 
the other domeltic animals of Ame- 
rica, would require information of 
which no one individual is poffeffed. 
The weights actually known and 
{tated in the third table preceding 
will fuffice to thew that we may 
conclude, on probable grounds, that, 
with equal food and care, the cli- 
mate of America will preferve the 
races of domeftic animals as large as 
the European flock from which they 
are derived; and confequently that 
the third member of Monf. de Buf- 
fon’s aflertion, that the demeftic 
animals are fubjeét to degeneration 
from the climate of America, ts as 
probably wrong as the firit and fe- 
cond were certainly fo. 
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That the laft part of it is errone- 
ous, which aflirms that the fpcecies 
of American quadrupeds are com- 
paratively few, is evident from the 
tables taken altogether. By thefe 
it appears that there are an hundred 
fpecies aboriginal of America. Monf, 
de Buffon fuppofes about double 
that number exifting on the whole 


earth. Of thefe Europe, Afia and 
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OF DREAMING. 


Of Dreaming. 


Africa furnith fuppofe 126 ; that ity 
the 26 common to Europe and A. 
merica, and about 100 which are 
not in America at all. The Ame. 
rican fpecies then are to thofe of the 
reft of the earth, as 100 to 126, or 
4to5. But the refidue of the earth 
being double the extent of Ameri- 
ca, the exact proportion would have 
been but as 4to 8. 


From Dr. Beat rit’s Differtations, Moral and Critical. 


(Continued from Page 363, and now concluded. ] 


T twas remarked, that fome 
men dream more, and others 


| 


lefs ; and fome perhaps, though 


thefe are few, not at all. This can- 
not be fully accounted for, from the 
different degrees of health which 
different men enjoy, nor from their 
different ways of lifey although 
thefe, and the like peculiarities, 
may no doubt have influence. Per- 
fons, who think much, and take lit- 
tle bodily exercife, will perhaps be 
found to be the greatelt dreamers ; 
efpecially, if their imagination be 
active, and their nervous fyftem ve- 
ty delicate : which laft is too com- 
mon. an infirmity among men of 
learning. The fleep of the labour- 
ing man is {weet and found ; and 
his dreams he feldom remembers. 
For hismental faculties are not much 
employed, his nerves are firm, and 
the fphere of his imagination is 
narrow. 

As nature does nothing in vain, 
is it not probable, that to the con- 
ftitutions of fome people dreaming 
may be more neceflary, as a mental 
recreation, than to thofe of others ? 
To meditate continually on the fame 


fet of difagreeable objets, is hurts 
ful to health, and may be fatal to 
reafon : and when one is affited 
with low fpirits, which often pro- 
ceed from this very caufe, the phy- 
ficians never fail to recommend a- 
mufements, company, _ travelling, 
fea-voyages, and other expedients, 
for leading the mind out of its old 
gloomy track, refrefhing it with new 
ideas, and forcing it to exert itfelf 
in a new direétion, and with unufual 


energy. 

Go, foft enthufiaft, quit the cypre’ 
groves, 

Nor to the rivulet’s lonely moanings 
tune 

Thy fadcomplaint. Go, feek the cheat- 
ful haunts ' 

Of men, and mingle with the buftling 
crowd. 


Lay fchemes for wealth, or power, 
fame, the wilh 

Of nobler minds, ahd pufh them night 
and day. 

Or join the caravan, in queft of feents, 

New to the eye, and fhifting every 
hour, 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the App® 
nines, : 

Or more adventurous, ruth into the 
held : ‘ 

Where war grows hot, and raging thro 
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Of Dreaming. 


The lofty trumpet fwells the maddening 
foul ; 
And, in the hardy camp, and toilfome 


march, 
Forget all fofter, and lefs manly cares *, 


They, therefore, who think more 
than others, may have more need 
than others have, of that amufement 
and variety, which is produced by 
dreaming. 

Certain it is, that dreams are of- 
tena relief to thofe, who are in 
perplexity, or who have long been 
ruminating upon difagreeable things, 
orupon any one fet of ideas which 
they cannot eafily get rid of. Nor 
is it neceflary in order to effec 
this, that adream fhould in itfelf 
be pleafing. Scenes of difficulty, 
and even of danger, are, as we have 
feen, recommended to the patient 
opprefled with melancholy : and if 
adream fhall only give a new im- 
pulfe, even for a fhort time, to the 
mind of fuch a perfon, it may do 
him an important fervice, however 
difagreeable in itfelf. Rarely, in- 
deed, are they happy in their 
dreams, whofe faculties are worn 
out with much thinking. 

8. We are warranted by authen- 
tic hiftory to believe, that dreams 
have given information of future 
events. Hence weak people infer, 


j that they always were, or ftill ma 


be, prophetical. But nothing is 
more abfurd. Becaufe in ancient 
times there were prophets, and holy 
men, fhall I therefore conclude, 
that I am a faint, or a prophet ? 
Becaufe the Deity has been pleafed 
to reveal himfelf, in an extraordina- 
ry manner, to fome perfons fet apart 
by him for extraordinary purpofes, 


| shall I therefore imagine, that he 


will reveal to me the trifling occur- 
rences of my life, a few days before 
they happen? He has in great mer- 
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cy concealed from us the knowledge 
of what isto come; except fo far 
as it was neceflary to us, and could 
not be made out by human reafon. 
For man, acquainted with futurity, 
would be both ufelefs and miferable. 
To him all curiofity and enterprife 
would be at an end, and all hope ex- 
tinguifhed ; future evils would tor- 
ment him before they came; and 
future good, by being anticipated, 
would lofe every charm that fur- 
prife and novelty confer upon it. 
And he would fit down motionlefs 
and ftupid, in expectation of evil, 
which he knew he could not avoid, 
and of good, which would give 
rife neither to a€tivity, nor to de- 
fire. An oytter, endowed with 
fight and hearing, con{cioufnefs and 
reafon, would not be a more wretch- 
ed creature. Even when God has 
foretold future events by his pro- 
phets, he has generally delivered 
the prophecy in terms that could 
not be fully underftood, till after 
it was accomplifhed: for otherwife 
it muft have interfered with the 
principles of human aétion, and 
with the ordinary courfe of human 
affairs. 

Is it not ftrange, if dreams are 
prophetical, that, after the experi- 
ence of fo many ages, we fhould 
never have found out any rational 
way of expounding them? And if 
fome are prophetical, but not all, 
is it not ftrange, that every {pecies 
of dream fhould be equally familiar 
to good men, and to bad? For of 
each chara@ter, there are fome fu- 
perftitious people who believe in 
dreams, and fome more rational 
who do not. To fay, that dreams 
are of divine original, implies (as 
Ariftotle has well obferved) many 
abfurdities, and this, among others 
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that it is not tothe wifeft and bett 
men they are fent, but to all indii- 
criminately *. 

‘The rules, by which the vulgar 
pretend to interpret dreams, are too 
ridiculous to be mentioned, They 
are indeed fuch, as may make al 
mott any dream prophetical of any 
event. Ifa and a fubfe- 
quent occurreuce be the fame or fi- 
milar, then they believe that the 
dream foretold it ;. if totally differ- 
ent, and even contrary, they itil be- 
lieve that the dream foretold it. 

‘That there may occafionally be a 
coincidence of adream with a fu- 
ture event, is nothing more than 
one has reafon to expect from the 
revolution of chances. It would in- 
deed be wonderful, contidering the 
varicty of our thoughts in fleep, 
and that they all bear fome analogy 
to the affairs of life, if this did ne- 
verhappen. But there is nothing 
more extraordinary in it, than that 
an idiot fhould fometimes fpeak to 
the purpofe, or an irregular clock 
once or twice a year point to the 
right hour. The fame coincidence 
of areality with a previous imagin- 
ation is obfervable when we are a- 
wake ; as when a friend, whom. we 
did not expect, happens to come in 
view the very moment we were 
thinking or {peaking of him; a 
thing fo common, that both in La- 
tin, and in Englith, it may be ex- 
preffed by a proverb. 

g- My next remark is, that 
dreams depend in part on the ftate 
of theair. That, which has power 
over the paflions, may reafonably 
be prefumed to have power over 
the thoughts of men. For the 
thoughts, that occur to a mind aGu- 
ated by any paffion, are always con- 
genial to that paffion, and tend to 


dream 








Of Dreaming. 


encourage it. Now, mof people 
experimentally know, how eftedual 
in producing joy and hope, are pure 
{kies and funihine ; and thata long 
continuance of dark weather brings 
on folicitude and melancholy, This 
is particularly the cafe with thofe 
perions, whofe nervous fyflem has 
been weakened bya fedentary life, 
and much thinking ; and they, as] 
hinted formerly, are moft fubject to 
troublefome dreams. If the exter. 
nal air can affect the motions of { 
heavy a iubilance as mercury, in 
the tube of the barometer ; we need 
not wonder, that it fhould affed 
thofe finer fluids, that circulate: 
through the human body. And if 
our paflions and thoughts, when we 
are awake, may be varioufly modi- 
fied by the confiltency, defect, or 
redundance of thefe fluids, and by 
the ftate of the tubes through which 
they circulate ; need we wonder, 
that the fame thing fhould happen 
in fleep, when our ideas, difenga- 
ged from the controul of realon, 
may be fuppofed to be more obie- 
quious to material impulfe ? When 
the air is loaded with grofs vapour, 
dreams are generally difagreeable 
to perfons of a delicate conttitu- 
tion. 

Jf then ourthoughts in fleep may 
receive form and colour from any 
circumftances ; from the general 
{late of our health, from the pre- 
fent flate of the ftomach and fiuids, 
from the temperature of the alt 
from the tenor of our thoughts 
through the day, and from the por 
fition of outward objeéts operating 
upon our organs of fenfe ; need we 
be furprifed at the variety of our 
dreams? and when any uncommon 


or difagreeable one occurs, 1s it not 


more rational to refer it to one oF 
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Of Dreaming. 


other of thefe caufes, than to ter- 
rify ourfelves with a foolifh conceit, 
that it is fupernatural, and betok- 
ens calamity? How often during 
the day, do thoughts arife, that we 
cannot account for, as uncommon 
perhaps, and incongruous, as thofe 
which make up our dreams ! 

Once, after riding thirty miles 
inahigh wind, I remember to have 
pafled part of a night in dreams, 
that were beyond defcription terri- 
ble: infomuch that I at lait found it 
expedient to keep mylelf awake, 
that 1 might no more be tormented 
with them. Had I been fuperititi 
ous, I fhould have thoughe that 
fome difaiter was impending. But 
itoccurred to me, that the tlormy 
weather I had encountered the pre- 
ceding day might be the occafion 
of thofe horrors : and I have fince 
in fome medical book, met with a 
remark to juitify the conjecture. A 
very flight caufe may check that 
infenfible perfpiration, which is fo 
needful to health: and when this 
happens, we cannot expect that our 
dreams fhould be fo eafy, as at other 
times. Letno one, then, be alarm- 
ed at an uncommon dream. It is 
probably nothing more than a fymp- 
tom of a trifling bodily diforder : 
and, if fo, it has no moreto do 
with futurity, nor is one whit more 
fupernatural, than a cut finger, or 
a pang of the tooth-ach. 

10. Coacerningthe opinion, which 
fome have entertained, that our 
dreams are fuggeited by invilible 
beings ; I fhall only fay, that I 
think it very improbable. For, firft, 
Ifee no reafon for believing, that 
the Deity would employ ‘ millions 
“ of {piritual creatures” in fuch an 
office, as that of prompting our or- 
divary dreams. Secondly, | cannot 
Conceive, how thofe creatures fhould 
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be affeed, in fuch an operation, by 
the externalair, or by the ftate of 
our health, which are known to 
have great influence on ourthoughts, 
both in fleep, and when we are a- 
wake. And, thirdly, from what 
we know of the rapidity of fancy 
when awake, we need not fuppofe 
any foreign impulfe requifite to pro- 
duce the various phxnomena- of 
dreaming ; as the foul feeins to pof- 
fefs in herfelf powers fuflicient for 
that purpofe. Fever, melancholy, 
and many other difeafes, givea wild- 
nefs to the thoughts of waking men, 
equal, or even fuperior, to what hap- 
pens in fleep. If the agency of 
unfeen beings is not fuppoled to 
produce the frit; why thould we 
have recourfe to it, in order to ac- 
count for the lait ?— But it is urged, 
that in fleep, the foul is paflive, aud 
haunted by vilions, which fhe would 
gladly get rid of, if fhe could. And 
it may he urged in anfwer, for it is 
not lefs true, that perfons afflicted 
with anxiety and melancholy too of- 
ten find, to their fad experience, 
that their foul is almoft equally paf- 
five, when they are awake ; for that 
they are, even then, haunted with 
tormenting thoughts, from which 
all their powers of reafon, all the 
exertions of their will, and all the 
exhortations of their friends, cannot 
effe€tually relieve them, 

To conclude: Providence cer- 
tainly fuperintends, the aflairs of 
men ; and often, we know not how 
often, interpofes for our prefervati- 
on. It would, therefore, be pre- 
fumptuous to affirm, that fuperna- 
tural cautions, in regard to futurity, 
are never communicated in dreams, 
It is the delign of theie remarks, 
not to coatadict any authentic ex 
perience, or hiltorical fact ; but on. 
ly to fhew, that dreams may pro- 
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420 Defeription of a Candle Cafe. 


ceed from a variety of caufes, which 
have nothing fupernatural in them : 
and that, though we are not much 
acquainted with the nature of this 
wonderful mode of perception, we 


HE defign of this little ma- 

{ chine is to fcreen the flame 
of a candle from being flaired by the 
wind in fummer, or drawn by the 
current of air towards the chimney, 
inwinter. The flame of a candle is 
at all times much agitated by the 
air. Every perfon muft have ob- 
ferved, in reading or writing by 
candle- light, that the light will 
fometimes acquire a rapid, vibratory 
motion, which occafions the letters 
on the book or paper to appear and 
difappear in quick fucceffion. This 
twinkling is fo painful to the eye 
that the perfon is frequently obliged 
to look from the book or paper for 
a moment, or ftroke his eyes with 
hishand, The fenfation is very dif- 
agreeable and painful, and no wonder, 
when it is confidered, that the iris 
of the eye contraéts and dilates in 
correfpondence with every motion 
of the flame. The machine I have 
contrived fhields the flame from the 
undulations of the air, and caufes it 
to burn with a fteady and uniform 
light.— Fig. 1. in the annexed plate 
reprefents this machine faftened by 
{crews to a common candle-ftick.— 
A. the candle-ftick, B two femi- 
circular plates of brafs, which em- 
brace the top of the candle-ftick ; 
thefe are furnifhed with cheeks on 
each fide, which are drawn together 
tight, by means of the ferews CC, 
and thereby the machine is firmly 
fixed to the candle-ftick, and may 
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Defcription of a Candle-Cafe, invented by F. H., Efquire. 


know enough of it to fee, that it 
is not ufelefs, or fuperfluous, but 
may, on the contrary, anfwer fome 
purpofes of great importance to our 
welfare, both in foul and in body. 






be removed at pleafure by taking out 
the ferews. See thefe plates repre. 
fented feparate at Z. One of the fe. 
micircular plates has an arm D, con- 
nected with a crotchet E E ; in the 
two ends of this crotchet there are 
{quare holes for the reception of the 
long fquare wire F. The fquare 
wire F flips eafily up and down in 
thefe holes, and in order that it may 
ftand {upported in all pofitions, and 
flip up and downwith a uniform fric- 
tion, there is a {mall piece of watch 
{pring G, rivetted to the middle of 
the crotchet, and prefling with its 
two ends againft the long {quare 
wire.. H is an arm fixed to the long 
wire, bearing a {mall ring I, this ring 
is a little larger than a common 
candle, and its ufe is to keep the 
candle upright, and prevent its fall- 
ing againft the glafs cafe, hereafter 
mentioned, if it fhould be too loofe in 
the candle ftick, or not fet perpen- 
dicular. K_ is another arm fixed to 
the top of the long wire, and bear- 
ing a ring L, larger than the one 
juft mentioned. This ring is forthe 
reception and fupport of the glafs M, 
which covers the flame of the candle, 
fcreens it from the common air, and 
makes it burn with a fteady and u- 
niform light. The glafs M is on¢ 
of thofe ufed in the new patent- 
lamps, itis a tube open at both ends, 
24 inches wide, and near 4 inches 
long—and has a rim at the top, by 
which it hangs on the ring L. vs 
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An improved Method of tonguing an Harpfchord. 


the candle waites, the glafs muit be 
flipped down ; or if it fhould want to 
be {nuffed it may be raifed, or iow- 
ered by means of the knob N, fo as 
to expofe the wick and flame for 
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that purpofe. Fig. 2, reprefents 


the machine detached from the cane 
dle-ftick, and without the glafs. In 
this the fame letters of reference are 
put to the correfponding paris. 
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Defeription of an improved Method of tonguing a Harpsicuorp, 


or SPINNET. 


HE ftrings of a harpfichord 
are made to vibrate by the 
impulfe of fmall pieces of a crow 
quill; thefe, from the manner in 
which they are applied, are compel- 
led to perform their office to fuch 
difadvantage, that many become 
weak, and fail with a little ufe, and 
what is called the teuch of the in- 
ftrument becomes thereby unequal 
and difagreeable, both to the per- 
former and hearer. I attempted 
two or three years ago to remedy 
this imperfeétion. My firft idea was 
to encreafe the length of the quill, 
fo as to make it act more like a 
fpring, but the horizontal length of 
the quill, cannot by the conftruéction 
of the inftrument, be more than a- 
bout one quarter of an inch; I ef- 
fected my purpofe, however, by 
mounting the quill in the manner 
reprefented in the plate, B. fig. 3, by 
this means the {pring of the quill 
was advantageoufly, encreafed, with- 
out encreafing its Hprizontal length. 
But it was objected, that the quill 
being thus forcibly, bent, was apt to 
fpring back, in fome inftances, fo 
that not only the point of the quill 
becarie too fhort to reach the ftring 
it fhould ftrike, but the curved part 
would interfere with the {tring next 
behind it. And although this in- 
convenience was rather a fault in the 
execution, than in the defign, yet the 
project was not adopted, becaufe of 
the uncertainty. 


By ¥. H. E/quire. 


My next device was, to throw a- 
fide the quills altogethér, and taking 
hard and well feafoned fole-leather, I 
cut therefrom the intended tongues, 
which I mounted on f{prings, as at 
Cand D. This contrivance feemed 
to anfwer very well, the tone pro- 
duced was full and noble, the touch 
not difagreeable, and promifed per- 
manency, bevaufe the elafticity re- 
quired is not inthe tongue which 
gives the ftroke, but in the zig-zag 
wire-fpring, which, if properly an- 
nealed, will not be likely to fail. 

The objections to thir defign 
were, that the touch was not fo live- 
ly and agreeable as that of thecom- 
mon quill ; but principally that the 
machinery was too complex and de- 
licate for general ufe. 

Both thefe contrivances are fully 
defcribed in the fecond volume of the 
TranfaG&tiors of the American Phi- 
lofophical Society of Philadelphia. 

Not difcouraged by thefe difap- 
pointments, I have again endeavour- 
ed to attain the object I had in 
view, and flatter my‘felf that I have 
now fully fucceeded. 

Tle defideratum is a fubflance to 
fupply the place of the crow quill, 
fufficiently elaftic for the purpofe to 
afford a brilliant and eafy touch, 
to draw from the flring a full and a- 
greeable tone, and to be permanent 
in itfeif, and applied with as much 
eafe and fimplicity as the quill. 

After many fruitlefs experiments. 

have 
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I have found the following conftruc- 
tion to anfwer ail the purpofes re- 
quired. 

I took what is called velvet cork, 
of the very beft kind, perfeétly free 
from dolts, cracks or blemithes, I cut 
this cork into plates about one quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and glued up- 
on them thin and well polifhed lea- 
ther; from this | cut the tongucs, 
and fixed them tight in mortices cut 
in the palates, inthe fame manner 
and with the fame eafe that the com- 
mon quill is fixed in the little hole 
punched for its reception. The 
tongue thus fixed mutt be flanted off 
underneath, from the point where it 
muit be very thin to the root, where 
it will be thickeit, and then nibbed 
like a pen, to the proper length, 
and the touch may be eafily and 
nicely adjufted by fhaving away more 
of the cork from underneath, witha 
fharp pen-knife, or fine file. 

REMARKS. 

1. Tue Cork (as was before 

obferved ) muft be of the kind called 
velvet cork, of an elaftic fubftance, 
and perfectly free from imperfec- 
tions of any kind, 
_ 2. Tue Leatruer fhould be 
thin, well ftretched, and of a polith- 
ed furface—that which I ufed was 
{tripped from the cover of a bound 
book, which anfwered very well, af- 
ter I had well f{craped and wafhed 
its under furface. 

3. THe Paste or Give. In 
my firft experiment I made common 
giue, pretty thin, and with this glued 
the leather tu the cork—but found 
afterwards, when the weather be- 
came very dry and frofty, that the 
touch was harfh and difagreeable— 
becaufe glue, in dry and frofty wea- 
ther, becomes as hard as horn. I 
have obviated this inconvenience by 
diffolving a little ifinglafs, or fith- 
glue in hot water, and with this and 


fome flour made a moderately thin 
paite, in the common way, and with 
this I pafted the leather on the cork, 
putting the plates under a prefs, till 
the pafte was dry. 

4. In cutting the tongues from 
thefe plates of cork, faced with lea. 
ther—care muft be taken that the 
grain of the cork fhall-run length. 
ways, from end to end, and not a- 
crofs the tongue—ihe reafon is ob- 
vious. 

I have found thefe tongues to an. 
{wer every requifite. The cork is 
fufficiently elaftic for the fervice itis 
to perform, and affords a lively and 
pleafant touch. The polifhed leather 
formsa taott agreeable furface of con- 
tact withthe metal ftring, and thields 
thecork, which would otherwife foon 
be cut thro’ by the ftring. The tone 
produced is full and very pure—be- 
ing perfectly free from that clicking, 
jingling aoife which the ftrokes of 
a common quill unavoidably produ- 
ces, and which has been juitly com- 
plained of in the beft harpfichords, 
And laitly, the tongue thus prepar- 
ed will be durable, if I may judge 
fromthe experience of even or cight 
months aloft daily ufe—very few 
having failed in that time, except in 
inftances where either there was 
fome imperfection in the cork, orthe 
grain lay a-crofs and not the length- 
way of the tongue—and when this 
happens nothing is eafier than to cut 
and fhape a new tongue from your 
plate of cork and leather; which 
may be litted in the mortice, and 
adjufted in as little time as a com- 
mon quill, and with as little trouble. 

Harpfichords or {pinnets quilled 
in the ufual way, may be furnifhed 
in the manner now recommended, 
with great facility, and at a trifltag 
expence—nothing more is neceflary 
than to difmount the palates (com- 
monly called the tongues) from the 

jacks 
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A new Method of expelling Damps from TFells. 


jacks—take away the quills and cut 
mortices of a fuitable fize—the little 
hole in which the quill had been 
fixed, ferving for the upper limit of 
the mortice—and then furnifh the 
palate with the tongue of cork, faced 
with leather as above dire¢ted. 


Explanation of the figures. 
Fig. 2. A. a profile of the pa- 


late, (commonly called the tongue) 
furnifhed with a piece of crow quill, 
in the ufual way. 
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B. The palate with the quill, 
fixed according to my firlt defign. 

C. A profile and D. a back view 
of the palate, with a tongue of fole 
leather moveable ona pin, and go- 
verned by a zig-zag {pring of fine 
wire, faftened by one end to the 
root of the tongue, and by the other 
to a fmall flaple, drove into the pa- 
late at (@). 

E. A front view of the palate, 
with a mortice cut thro’ for the re- 
ception of the tongue F, in the man- 
ner now recommended. 
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A new Method of expelling thofe noxious Vapours, called Damps, from 
Wells, or other confined Places, by ERENEZER RoBinson. Read 
Society. 


before the American Philofophical 


Ts Hall and Sellers’s paper of the 

2d of Auguft, 1786, I publifhed 
fome account of a machine for 
cleanfing my well from that foul air, 
commonly called damps; if any 
thing of the kind hath heretofore 
been in practice it is entirely un- 
known to me; as I have not been 
very particular in pointing out the 
different appearances of the vapour, 
its height from the furface, its differ- 
ence between night and day, andits 
flrength according to the weather ; 
I fhall now endeavour to be more 
explicit. 

In firft opening the ground, we 
dug about five feet through made- 
ground, then came to a yellow 
loam, which ran about feven feet 
deep, then a ftratum of mixed gra- 
vel and clay for about three feet, 
and from that into a loofe gravel ; 
after digging about three feet into 
this gravel, the man began to com- 
plain of a difagreeable {mell, and in 
a little while after defired to be hoif- 
ted up; at his firft appearance his 


face and lips were of a bluifh colour, 
with large drops of fweat; I then 
began to fulpect things were not 
well, and afked him how he felt; he 
told me he fmelt a fulphurous fmell, 
and obferved a {weetifh tafte and 
drynefs at the root of his mouth; I 
then defired another to go down-in 
his room, and he {taid down about 
half an hour, and afked to be hoilted 
up; in his face he looked much like 
the other man, only with this addi- 
tional feeling as if a hoop was bound 
tight round his head; as there were 
three of them, I defired the other to 
go down, and after he had been 
there as long, he called to come up, 
and his appearance and complaints 
were the fame as the others. I then 
got a candle and lowered it down, 
and found a damp, tho’ not fo ftrong 
as to put it out at once; but ina 
fhort {pace of time it went quite out. 
I then began to be very uneafy, left 
any accident fhould happen to either 
of the men. We then proceeded, if 
poffible, to correct the damp, by 

throwing 
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throwing down a large quantity of 
cold water, which had fome good 
effect ; [| then defired the men to 
take every opportuuity of advan- 
tage, by going down and fending up 
one dozen buckets of earth as quick 
as he could, and then relieved by 
another, and {> on from twelve to 
ten, from ten to fix, till at laft the 
damp grew fo ftrong, that the man 
that went down laft could not ftay 
to fill one bucket, but as foon as 
down called to come up, and even 
began to clime the rope. I then 
gave over doingany more. By this 
time we had got about thirty feet 
deep, when the water made its ap- 
pearance, and with it the damps 
much ftronger; we then thought of 
lowering a quantity of ftone lime, 
wetting it in the bucket before we 
let it down; but after it began to 
flack we met with another difficulty, 
the well being filled with fmoke 
from the lime, which rofe juft as 
high as the damps rofe, which at 
that time, I think, were about eight 
feet from the furface of the ground. 
In order to rid the well of that 
fmoke, which appeared like a thick 
cloud, I got an umbrella, with a 
firing to the handle, fo as to let it 
be drawn up and down freely, which 

by that means broke the furface of 
the {moke, and then difcharged it- 

{elf at the mouth of the well, which 

proved to be a tedious piece of work; 

however by a fteady application we 

cleared it all out. We then lowered 

a candle, and to our great mortifi- 

cation found all we had been doing 

anfwered no good purpofe, for the 

candle as foon as it came to the place 

to which the fmoke had rifen, 

went out, as if dipped into a tub of 

water. We then feemed to be al- 


moft out of hopes of completing 
the well before winter ; we gave o- 
ver the attempt, and hut it up for 
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fome time. I have this obfervation 
to make; about ten o'clock that 
evening I lowered acandleand found 
it not to go ont till within twelve 
feet of the bottom of the well, for 
which I am at a lofs to account, un. 
lefs it is that the weight of the at- 
mofphere is heavier in the night than 
the day, and preffes down the va- 
pour ; in order to be more fully fa- 
tisfied of its rife and fall, I got up 
about three o’clock in the morning, 
tried the candle again, and to my 
furprize found the candle to burn al- 
moitt to the bottom. If the work. 
men had been there, I believe they 
might have gone down. I then tried 
it after fun-rife, and found it had 
rofe feveral feet, by one o’clock 
found it higher than ever it had 
been. This I tried repeatedly, and 
always found this difference between 
night and day as to the height of 
the vapours. Another obfervation 
I made, which was their rifing high- 
er and ftronger in cloudy, fultry 
weather, than when the air was clear 
and ferene. This I am not able to 
account for unlefs the air is lighter 
than when more clear, which is faid 
to be the cafe. My next attempt 
was with fire, I got fome arms fu 
of light fhavings, and placing them 
lightly in the well-bucket, which 
was large, fet them on fire near the 
furface of the foul air, if it may be 
fo termed, thinking to confume its 
furface gradually, and fo work down}; 
this, though avery tedious opera- 
tion, deftroyed it fo that I could 
hear the fhavings blazing when the 
bucket refted on the bottom of the 
well, I then began to be in hopes I 
fhould be able to conquer the damps 
and finifh my well ; but the next dif- 
ficulty was to clear the well of that 
va{t quantity of {moke which 1t then 
contained, which no way could 


effeGted but by the umbrella ; ad 
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water. We then ont to be al- 
moft out of hopes of completing 
the well before winter ; we gave o- 
ver the attempt, and fhut it up for 
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anenmmmmy weil ; but the next ait 
ficulty was to clear the well of that 
valt quantity of fmoke which it then 
contained, which no way coul 
effeted but by the umbrella 5 ~ 
the 








the fmoke was no fooner cleared a- 
way than the dampreturned fo ftrong 
asnot to be bore with. My fpi rits 
then, after trying fo many things, 
bega: ito fail as to the finithing my 
well, and I then fhut it up again, not 

knowing what more to do ; fome 
few days after, meeting with an apo- 
thecary of my acquaintance, and re- 
lating to hith the difficulty I had 
met with, he told me he could make 
what is called dephlogifticated air, 
which, beyond any doubt with him, 
would deftroy all thofe pernicious 
vapours, let them be of whatfoever 
nature they may be. [ then began 
to place fome confidence in what he 
faid he could do, though quite un- 
acquainted with the procefs, which 
was to prepare a Coal-fire in the 
well-bucket ; this I did much to his 
liking; he then dropt a quantity of 
nitre into the fire, after its explofion 
was repeated feveral times, he defired 
the bucket might be hoifted up, 
making no manner of doubt but that 
the damps were entirely deftroyed. 
We then proceeded to lower the 
candle, but to my great difappoint- 
ment, found all we haddone toanfwer 
no purpofe; the candle when let down 
about feven feet went out at once, to 
the great difappointment of my 
friend and myfelf. I then knew not 
what alternativeto fall on, as fuppof- 
ing all had been done that could be 

tho’t probable, and that the well mutt 
be left unfinifhed ’till cold weather. I 
then fhut it up as fuppofing no more 
could be done; but as it was within 
4 feet of the gable end of my houfe, 
which might be greatly 
fhould it cave in, I did not Hae tu 
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damaged 
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rik it, but began to think of fome 
more power ful: meansthanhad as yet 


been tried, and as we are never more 

capable than ea ha we are moifl put 
to ic, I began to confider how I 
fhould convey a large quantity of 
frefh air from the top to the bottom 
of the weil, being certain if that 
could be done, the foul mutt give 
way to the pure air. For this pur- 
pc fe I proc ured an hofe belonging 
to one of the fire- -engines, and a pair 
of finith’s s bellows, fixed in a wooden 
frame; I faftened ove end of the hofe 
to the nozzle of the bellows fo tight 
that no air fhould be loft, an id le t 
the other end down, within one foot 
of the bottom of the well, then a- 
bout thirty feet deep. I then began 
to blow in, and in about half an 
hour lowered the candle, and found 
to my great fatisfaction that it burnt 
clear at the bottom ; whereas before 
it would not burn but a little ways 
from the top. We then wentto work, 
and without any more difficulty fi- 
nifhed the well; and as T have re- 
commended this in a former publi- 
cation, I now give my reafons for its 
great utility: we often fee in this 
city weils open, and laying fome- 
times for warlins in order to give 
them air from the top, aad at laff 
finifhed ina very fli ghty manner, for 
want of ventenbea dow n, and Say i 
times what is moft wanting, is left 
undone; which is cleat nfing the well 
of that filth which is a great caufe 
of the complaint of bad water in this 
city. I have new given every par- 
ticular refpecting this expermment, 
and wifh that further trials may 


; . ogo 
evince its utuity. 
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Account of fome Remains of ancient Works, on the Muft 
Capt. inthe rit America 


Planof thefe Works. By J. Heart, 


HE inclofed is a plan of the 
* “yemains of  fonte ~ ancient 


works, fituateon the ealt fide of the 


Col. Mag. Vol. I. No. 9. 
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diftinGion’s fake, we call the town. 
No. 2. the fortification, and No. 3. 
the pyramid, and fome detached 
works. 

The town is about one quarter of 
a mile fquare, furrounded with a 
line of walls of earth, from fix to 
ten feet high, and from twenty to 
forty feet thick, the walls on each 
fide are divided into four nearly 
equal parts, by three openings in 
each, dire€tly opofite to each other, 
and openings alfo at each angle of 
the town; the openings in the cen- 
ter of the walls are the largefl, par- 
ticularly that on the fide next to the 
Mufkingum, from which opening a 
covered way, 120 feet wide, leads 
by a gradual defcent 120 yards to 
the low grounds, where it is pro- 
bable the Mufkingum then run— 
this covered way is guarded on each 
fide with walls, commencing at 20 
yards diftance from the walls of the 
town, and gradually become more 
elevated as the covert way defcends, 
and near their termination towards 
the Mufkingum are 30 feet high, 
being nearly on a plane with the 
walls of the town; the covert way 
is floping from the center towards 
the walls, like the pavement of a 
ftrcet, as tho’ there might have been 
canals all joining the walls, to carry 
the water from the town—at the 
‘north-welt corner of the town is an 
cblong mount, 74 by 44 yards 
{quare, and fix feet high, the top a 
perfeét plane, a regular afcent leads 
to the top of it, at the center of each 
fide, directly oppofite each other, 
and in a line with the oppofite 
openings in the walls of the oppofite 
fides of the town—near the fouth- 
wall of the town isa fimilar mount, 
50 by 40 yards fquare, with thisdif- 
ference only, that inflead of an af- 
cent to go up, onthe fide next the 
wall of the town, is a hollow way 
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10 feet wide, leading 20 feet to. 
wards the center of the mount, and 
then a gradual afcent to the plane 
of the top—a little back is a {mall 
circular mount, with four {mall 
caves at equal diftances and oppofite 
each other—at the fouth-eaft corner 
is alfo an oblong mount, 36 by 18 
yards, but lefs confpicuous—at the 
fouth-weft corner is a femi-circu- 
lar parapet, guarding the opening 
with a circular mount on the para- 
pet, oppofite the angle of the town, 

No. 2. The fortifications are alfo 
nearly fquare, with openings only in 
the center of the oppofite walls, and 
at the four angles, each opening is 
guarded with a circular mount 10 
feet high, the openings on the eaft 
and weit fides of the fortifications 
have two of thofe mounts back of 
each other—between the town and 
fortifications are fome large caves, 
mounts, graves, Kc. , 

No. 3. The pyramid is a circular 
mount, a little oval, 50 feet high, 
390 in circumference, furrounded 
with a ditch 5 feet deep, and 15 
wide, a parapet outwards, 759 feet 
in circumference, an opening in the 
parapet towards the fortifications. 
There are other walls, mounts and 
caves lefs confpicuous, and perhaps 
independent of thofe particularly 
mentioned, might be confidered as 
works of nature, but in connection 
with other parts are proof of art and 
defign, ‘The trees growing on the 
pyramid and different parts of the 
works are large, in fome inftan- 


ces there are white oak trees of 


near four feet diameter, growing 
from a rife of earth, evidently made 
by the decay of a more antient 
growth—the {oil as well as the tim- 
ber are the fame in appearance im 
every part of the works, as 1m the 
common wildernefs.—The graves 
mentioned between the town and 
fortifications 

















fortifications are fmall mounts of 
earth, from fome of which human 
bones have been taken—in one were 
found bones in the natural pofition 
of a man, buried nearly eaft and 
welt, and a quantity of ifing-glafs 
on his breaft—in the other graves 
the bones were irregular, fome cal- 
cined by fire, others only burnt toa 
certain degree, as to render them 
more durable ; in others the moul- 
dered bones retained their fhape 
without any fubftance, others were 
partly rotten, and partly the remains 
of decayed bones—in moft of the 
graves were found {tones evidently 
burnt, pieces of charcoal, [ndian ar- 
rows, and pieces of earthen ware, 
which appear to be a compofition 
of thells and a cement. 

Nothing is yet found which can 
lead toa difcovery, when, or by 
whom thofe works were conftructed, 
or the defiga of the different parts ; 
the accounts of Indians are irregu- 
Jar and inconfiftent, and carry more 
fable than appearance of tradition— 
but the uniform regularity, and pro- 
digious extent of the works, as well 
as their former height (if we may 
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calculate from their prefent appear- 
ance, and their probable antiquity) 
are convincing proofs that they were 
conftructed by a people not only 
numerous, but well acquainted with 
the art of fortification and defence, 
and added a beautiful uniformity to 
ufefulnefs in the conftruétion of eve- 
ry part. 
Explanation of the Plate. 

No. 1. The town 4, g, 4, mounts 
of earth é, 4, i, &c. afcents leading 
to the top of the mounts, r, a hol- 
low way, leading alfo to the top of 
the mount, /, a circular mount with 
four caves, m, a femicircular para- 
pet, with acircular mount at m, p, 
a covered way 120 feet wide, 120 
yards long, with walls 30 feet high 
at 0, 0—n, a covered way. 

No. 2. The fortifications. 

No. 3. The pyramid, a, the pa- 
rapet and ditch 759 feet in circum- 
ference, 5 feet deep, and 15 feet 
wide, with an opening at r,—d, a 
circular mount 50 feet high, and 
390 feet in circumference ; ¢, a fe- 
micircular redoubt, d, a ditch and 
parapet. 






The enclofed Enquiry was intended for one of the Winter Months of 
your Magazine. As I prefume your Publications will furvive the 
enfuing Summer, and be read for many Winters to come, you are at 
Liberty to infert it in your next Number, provided you approve of it. 


May 13, 1787. 


A CusSToOMER. 


An Enquiry ints the Methods of preventing the painful and fatal 
Effects of Cotp upon the human Body. 


HE human body is fo con- 
trived that it receives an un- 
eafy fenfation of cold when the mer- 


cury falls below 62° in Farenheit’s 
Thermometer. This uneafinefs is 
encreafed in proportion as the mer- 
cury 
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cury defcends, ’till at lait the a€tion 
of the cold becomes painful. It is 
a fingular guality in the animal bo- 
dy, that its heat is neither encrealed 
nor diminifhed by the ordinary tem- 
perature of the air. Heat guards from their confining the perfpira- 
againit its own ill effe&s by leffen- tion.—When this is carried off we 
ing, while cold guards againit its have the fenfe of cold. 
ill effets by encreafing the action 
of that caule, or thofe caufes which 
generate heat in the animal body. 
But there are degrees of cold ia ma- 
ny parts of the world, and fome- 
times in this climate which are too 
great to be overcome by the powers 
of the fyftem. It is the buiinefs of 
art to affiit nature in thefe cafes, nor 
is it uaworthy of philofophy to en- 
guire into the manner in which the 
yarious means operate which have 
been contrived to counteract cold, 
and if poflible to enlarge and en- 
creafe them. 

The fir method I fhall mention 
is the frequent ufe of the cold bath. 
We need only appeal to the Indians 
of this country, who ufe the cold 
bath fo frequently for proofs of its 
ufefulnefs, in leffening the fenfibility 
of the fyftem. Perions who have 
ufed it either to preferve, or to re- 
ftore health, have found that it ren- 
dered their fyftems lefs fenfible of coldof our winters much better than 
the a€tion of cold. Children are thenativesof the fate, notwithfand- 
often fortified in this manner, and ing they bring with them conttituti- 
from the vigor it gives their folids ons which have always been inured toa 
become ever afterwards lefs Uable to heat feldom'lefs than 66°. In Si- 
be affected with cold than thofe who beria, we are told, that the Ruffians 
have been brought up without it. ufea kind of vapor-bath, twice 4 

Nhe fecond method is to wear weck, the heat of which is equal 
loofe garments of fur or wool. (from comparing Reaumur’s to Fa- 
Thefe fubftances are not warm in renheit’s thermometer) to 112° of 
themfelves, but they tranfn 


much ufed among the Romans, and 
continue to be wornin moft parts of 
\fia, as being cooleft in the fum. 
mer, and warmett in winter. ‘The 
are warm when made in this Manner 


Hence the 
reafon why the fame degrees of cold 


are perceived fo differently in a win- 
dy and in a calm day. 

A third method of leflening the 
effets of cold has been faid to con- 
filt in avoiding heat as muchas pol- 
fible, in order to Aarden the body, as 
it is called, againfl the action of the 
cold. This opinion is univerfal, 
and the practice to which it has led 
is not much lefs fo. The heat is 
fuppofed to ad by encreafing the 
fenbihity of the fyftem. But I 
think feme faéts may be ofiered 
which tend to invalidate this opini- 
on, and which will fhew it to be, in 
fome meafure, a vulgar error. 

The Germans in this country fit 
conftantly in {love rooms, in wintery 
where the heat is feldom lefsthan from 
86° to go° and yet no people enjoy 
betterhealth, orendureall the vicifli- 
tudes of our climate equal to them. 
The Wet Indians, we find, bear the 


fmit the the latter’s feale, and plunge them- 
heat of the body much flower than 


linen—cctton—or filks for fire fol- 
lows in fome meafure the fame laws 
that electricity does in pafling thro’ 
many bodies with regard to its rela. 
tive velocity.—-Loole garments were 


felves immediately afterwards in the 
fnow, or expofe themfelves to the 
cold. The ordinary heat of their 
ilove rooms is feldom lefs than 104” 
of Farenheit’s, and yet they travel, 
march and work for many hours, 


and 
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‘and fometimes for whole days, with- 
out going near a fire. ‘Ihe cold- 
pefs of their climate may be con- 
ceived of when we add that the 

und is entirely covered eight 
months of the year with fnow.-—— 
The water and the earth are fome- 
times frozen above ten feet deep, 
and the mercury, for feveral months, 
never rifes above o in the thermo- 
meter.—From thefe facis does it 
not feem probable that heat produ- 
ces the fame infenfibility to cold, 
that cold does to itfelf? or may 
they not reciprocally produce the 
fame effe€ts upon the exticmities of 
the nerves?—The Eurcpeans, we 
find, bear the heat of the Weit Indian 
climate better, and ordinarily attaia 
to amuch greater age than the na- 
tives of thofe climates. This may 
ferve to expofe the futility of that 
argument with which fome defend 
the practice of importing negro 
flaves from Africa, into the Well- 
Indian [lands and foutherr flates— 
that is—From a fimilarity of cli- 
mate they are more capable of bear- 
ing heat and labour than the Euro- 
peans. ‘The reverfe of this is true. 
--One European (who efcapes the 
fir or fecond year) I have heard 
from good authority, will do twice 
the work, and live twice the num- 
ber of years that an ordinary Afri- 
can negro will,—nor need we be fur- 
prifed at this when we hear, that 
{nch is the natural fertility of the 
foil, and fo numerous the fponta- 
neous fruits of the earth, in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, that the na- 
tives live in plenty at the expence 
of little or no labor. This, in warm 
climates has ever been found incom- 
patible with long life and happinefs, 
and does not feem to have been in- 
tended by the Author of nature. 
Future ages, therefore, when they 
read the accounts of the /lave-trade 
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(if they do not regard them as fabu- 
lous) will be at a lofs to know 
which to condemn moit, our folly, 
or our guilt, in abetting this direct 
violation of the laws of nature and 
religion. —But to return—Altho’ 
it may be granted that the natives 
of cold, bear heat much better than 
the natives of warm climates, yet 
the reverfe of this propofition may 
not be fo readily admitted. It has 
been faid that the African negroes 
do net bear our winter fo well asthe 
natives. —Perhaps this fa& has been 
too readily received from a prefump- 
tion of the truth of that opinion 
which we have called in queftion. 
My own obfervations upon this fub- 
ject have been far from confirming 
the general opinion. And even ia 
thofe cafes where I have obferved 
the efle&ts of cold moft in new ne- 
groes, | have found but little dif- 
fheulty in attributing them to that 
languor and depreflion of fpirits, 
which flavery brings upon the whole 
fyitem, or to their being but illy 
cloathed. 

A fourth method of guarding a- 
gainft the painfuland fatal effects of 
cold is to keep the feet warm. The 
effects of cold are firft felt in thofe 
parts upon the account of their re- 
motenefs fromthe a¢tion of the heart 
and brain. The Indians in this coun- 
try feldom feel any inconvenience 
from fleeping in the open air in cold 
weather, when they lay with their 
feet to a fire. There are feveral ways 
of keeping the feet warm, each of 
which we fhall mention in order, 
‘The firft is by wearing fuch cover- 
ing upon them as allow the feet to 
move properly. J/ndian mokafons 
(as they are called) or fhoes, are 
well contrived for this purpofe. The 
feet in thefe are allowed a larger 
motion than in our common calf- 
{kin fhoes. It was remarked in Cae 
nada, 
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nada, inthe winter of the year 1759, 
during the war before lait, that none 
of thofe foldicrs who wore moka- 
fons were trofl-bitten, while few of 
thofe efcaped that were much expof- 
ed to the cold, who wore fhoes. But 
let us fuppofe the feet to be already 
affected with the cold, and the per- 
fons to be unable to walk, or to ufe 
any exercife. If this fhould happen 
to more than one perfon in the fame 
company, I would recommend the 
fame practice to them which was 
ufed a few years ago by a gentleman 
in Maryland with fuch eminent fuc- 
cefs. Being obliged to crofs Cheafa- 
peak Bay late in the evening, and 
the weather being intenfely cold, he 
was frozen up in the middle of the 
bay. ‘There was no one with him 
but the ferry-man.—The profpe& 
was gloomy. After attempting in 
vain to keep his feet warm, he pulled 
of his boots—lay down upon the 
bottom of the boat, and threw his 

rreat*coat over him, aad then refed 
his two feet againit the ferry-man’s 
breait, fuflering the ferryman to do 

the fame againit his breaft. His feet 

foon became warm, and he flept fe- 

veral hours pretty comfortably. The 

next morning the ice was fo hard that 

he led his horie on it to the oppofite 

fhore. Of the ufefulnefs of a prac- 

tice of this kind, I have heard an- 

other fa&. A gentleman of repute 

(formerly of this city) coming from 

the country, late at night, on foot, 

was overtaken in a ftorm of fnow— 

loft his way—and layed down at the 

foot of a tree, expecting certaia 

death. His dog followed him, and 

layed down at his feet, as if willing 

to fhare his fate. He had not laid 

long there before his feet. became 

warm. He fell afleep, and waked 

next morning covered with fnow, 

and purfued his walk to town in 

good health. 





A third way of keeping the feet 
warm is by wetting them in cold 
water, or by plunging them in {now, 
thus expofing them to greater de. 
grees of cold than thofe they are al 
ready affected with. The Indians 
often break the ice of brooks, in or. 
der to wet their feet when they be. 
come cold. I have heard that an jj. 
luftrious modern  Philofopher * 
makes it a practice to leap out of 
bed, when his feet are cold, and to 
warm them by ftanding for fome 
minutes upon a cold marble, or brick 
hearth.—Cold, when long continu. 
ed, and gf a certain degree, we 
know acts as a fedative upon the 
nerves. The water and marble in 
thefe cafes, from their greater de- 
grees of coldnefs, {limulate the vef- 
{els of the feet, and roufe them to 
quicker contra¢tions, and hence the 
propagation of heat through then— 
It may be proper to add here, that 
cold, ina certain degree, in its firf 
operation on the body, is always ft- 
mulating. 

A fifth method of preventing thefe 
effects of cold is, by wrapping or 
rubbing the parts which are frozen 
with ice or fnow. This practice 1s 
univerfal among the Danes, Ruf- 
fians, and all the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Europe. _ 

We fhall briefly enquire into the 
manner in which the {now and ice 
produce thefe falutary effects. Van- 
{wieten tells us in his commentaries 
upon Dr. Boerhave’s aphorifms, 
that they act by extracting certain 
frigorific fpicule from the body. 
To illuttrate this, he calls im the 
analogy of a frozen apple thrown 
into a bucket of cold water. Here, 
he fays, we fee the fpicule which 
are extracted from the apple, lodged 
upon its furface.—When thefe are 
wiped off, others are again formed 

* Dr, Fianklia. 
there, 
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there, fo that in time the apple has 
all its froft extracted, and regains 
its ufual foftnefs and tafte. But 
thefe faéts may be explained upon 
other principles, without calling in 
the action of frigorific particles. —I 
could offer many arguments to prove 
that cold is entirely negative, and 
that it depends upon nothing but an 
abfeuce or abftraction of heat. 
The fnow and ice a¢t in the prefent, 
as the cold water did in the former 
cafe, only by ftimulating and excit- 
ing the circulation of the blood in 
the frozen parts. ‘The appearance 
of {piculz upon the apple may ealily 
be accounted for when we call in 
that well-known law of heat, of its 
always tending to an equilibrium. 
The apple from its extreme coldnefs 
freezes the water which furrounds 
it, and thus gives the appearance 
of {picule or frigorific particles on 
its furface, while the water in the 
bucket, being confiderably warmer 
than the apple, communicates its 
heat to it, and thus reftores it to its 
origir.al foftnefs and tafte. 

But fixthly Let us fuppofea perfon 
haseadured the utmoft extremity of 
cold, and that his whole body is 
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torpid, or benumbed with it. The 
approach of this {tate is known by a 
fleepinefs. In this fituation it iscom- 
mon to ufe friions, and to pour 
{pirituous liquors down the throat. 
Although the former fhould by no 
means be omitted, yet the veflels 
which terminate on the furface of 
the body are often too torpid to be 
roufed into action by them. Spiri- 
tuous liquors of all kinds operate but 
flowly, and on many people, from 
their being too long accuftomed to 
them, they have no action. I fhall 
mention 2 faét communicated to me 
a few months ago, by a gentleman 
on whofe veracity I could depend, 
which may lead us to adminifter a 
very different medicine. A man in 
riding fome diftance a few yearsago, 
was fo benumbed with the cold that 

he fell from his horfe. He lay fer 

feveral hours on the road in a torpid 
ftate. At laft he awoke with a vio- 
lent vomiting and purging, and ina 
profufe fweat. Upon recolleGire, 
he remembered that he had fwal- 
lowed a chew of tobacco, which he 
had in his mouth, and to the harfh 
and difagreeable operation of this 
medicine he attributed his recovery, 
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To the Epitor of the Corumpian MaAcazins. 


SIR, 


Philadelphia, May 14, 1784. 


I inclofe ‘for Publication a fecond Letter, fgned “ A Ferfey H foand- 
man.” This and the former Leteer (injerted i in your Magazine for 
April) were received together, and read in the Phil. idelphia Society 


Jor pi ‘omoting Agriculture. 


The Socis ety will feel themfelve 77 obliged 


to the Writer of them jr continued Communications of his Experi- 


mets and Obfervations in Hu/oandry. 


SIR, 
HAD written fome obferva- 
tions laft fail, which I intended 
to have fent to you, but afterwards 


T. PickERINnG, Secretary. 
New-Jerfey, 3d Sept. 1785. 


thought them fcarce worth your no- 


tice, till lately meeting with one oi 


, lj 
your members, a much efteeined 
friend, 
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friend, whofe judgment I regard, 
he urged me to forward them, to- 
gether with my further experiences 
and obfervations. 

Refpecting the fmall courfe of 
experiments, mentioned in my firlt 
letter, I cannot give the exact re- 
fult, as 1 had the misfortune to be 
called from home at harvett time. 
My wheat was cradled without dif- 
tinguifhing between the various 
fowings and modes’ of cultivation. 
But, before I left home, it was eafy 
to obferve, that the planted and 
drilled grain ftood belt; the top- 
dreffed was very foul, but flrong ; 
and the manured better than the 
trenched, which was much the clear- 
eft of weeds. I fhall this feafon 
plant a little Cape Wheat (the 
grains 16 of which weighed equal 
to 36 of our red wheat) at a foot 
afunder, being at the rate of two 
quarts the acre, or one fixty+fourth 
part of what we commonly fow. 
We are too little attentive to chang- 
ing our feed ; tho’ perhaps this fine 
fort may not fuit our fevere winters 
and fprings. 

This teafon confirms me in my 
high idea of drilling. Tho’ much 
- of my field was a flat, wet clay, that 
from the uncommon wet feafon, 
yielded little or nothing, yet on an 
average of the wholeficld, it yield- 
ed at the rate of ten bufhels the 
acre, being near double what it 
ufed to yield. Laft fall an intelli- 
gent neighbovr told me, that tho’ I 
bragged of drilling, his wheat ftood 
better than mine, but before harveft 
he owned to me that the cafe was 
much altered; for that he would 
now give me three acres of his fland- 
ing wheat for one of mine. My 
wheat not only ftood thicker than 
my neighbours that had not drilled, 
but my fheaves yielded four bufhels 
ene peck the hundred, while they 
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have in general under three buthely; 
From thefe proofs, by what I hear 
I expect there will’ not be wh: 
bufhel in ten, fowed in broad-caft 
in this neighbourhood, and the car. 
penters cannot make drills fait ¢. 
nough. One of them owned to me 
he could make them for four dollars 
or lefs, and the iron work may be 
got for two dollars. 

Deep ploughing im the fall has 
turned out equally, if not more ad- 
vantageous. In my firft I mentioned 
that I had made the experiment on 
a field of twelve acres, that feemed 
quite worn out with a crop of corn, 
a crop of wheat, and two of rye, in 
yearly fucceffion. The laft rye ftood 
thin, and did not yield two bufhels 
the hundred fheaves. The greateft 
part of the ftubble was ploughed deep 
laft fall, each of the lots being three 
acres. No.1. before ploughing was 
manured with about eighteen two 
horfe-loads of cow yard and ftable- 
dung the acre; this fpring fowed 
with barley, and after a few days 
with clover; the feafon was very 
unfavourable. Part of the land be-, 
ing an addition made to the field, 
and frefh broken up, and the old 
ground very full of weeds. I ex 
pected but little; I threfhed it all 
as it was hauled home, and I reckon 
the mellow part yielded twenty 
bufhels the acre. The clover now 
ftands well, and is excellent pafture 
for my hogs, fowsand pigs, particu- 
larly one fow with her eighit pigs 
are all fat; I fhall alfo keep my four 
fatting cattle on it till I fow wheat 
inthe field, «bout the &th infant. 

No. 2. was fowed with oats, and 
to the amazement of all obfervers, 
have above thirty bufhels the acres 


This experiment has tiaggered the, 


moft obftinate ; for they knew the 
land was exhaufted, and can attri- 
bute this extraordinary crop to 10° 
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thing but ploughing deep in the fall; 
they formerly alledged that plough- 
ing in the fall would kill the heart 
of the land, by laying it bare, the 
froft would crumble it, the binding 
fod or ftubble would be deitroyed, 
the fubitance and fine earth would 
be wafhed out by mellowing fnows 
and heavy rains, the land would be 
gullied, baked and over dried by 
the {pring winds, or pulverifed and 
blown away like duft, and, where 
deep ploughed, a harfh clay or gra- 
vel would be thrown up, and the 
fine mould buried. - Experience has 
fhewn the fallacy of thefe reafoniugs, 
and feveral have already affured me 
that they will follow the above prac- 
tice this feafon. My nearett neigh- 
bour, a rational farmer, and no flave.. 
to ancient practice, has afligued a 
field of eighteen acres to be laid 
out in four lots, and to follow the 
fame courfe of crops as I do, viz. 
barley, clover, wheat, oats. Inftead 
of oats, perhaps meliorating crops 
may be fometimes ufed, as horfe- 
beans, grey peas, potatoes in drills, 
with intervals of two feet and four 
feet, the large intervals horfe hoed, 
and the fmall hand hoed. Scotch 
cabbages planted from four feet by 
two feet, andturnips at three feet, 
hoed as above. ‘I'he cabbages, po- 
tatoes and turnip fallows, fhould be 
well manured, or the turnip-tops 
dreffed with thes, Thefe five ar- 
ticles would be excellent for all forts 
of tock, efpecially the turnips and 
cabbages for fheep and cows, in the 
winter and fpring, generally too 
little thought of. Part of the bar- 
ley lot might alfo be fowed with 
flax-feed and clover, as they an{wer 
well together, and no paius fliould 
be {pared to raife good flax, which 
is much wanted, and fo often fails. 
I have confidered the courfe of 
crops propofed by a Maryland far- 
Col, Mag. Vol. 1. No. 9. . 
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mer; but from whence fhall a far- 
mer, diftant from any town, procure 
manure fufficient for thirty-one acres 

of land annually? and toput it infuch 
heart, as to bear clover three years 
fucceffively, double the quantity of 
{tock we keep on 289 acres of land 
would not be fufficient, if even in- 
creafed in compofts, to manure ten 
acres fit to raiie a crop of barley, 
and afterwards to lie out two years 
in clover. The potatoe crep would 
be much too large to find feed, pre- 
ferve the crop, and feed them off. 
As to peas, otherwile excellent, they 
are much damaged, at leaft the white 
fort, by a magot and fly that 
breeds in them in this ftate ; : how - 
ever I intend to procure horfe-beans 
sand grey peas from England; asthe 
laft bloffom late, perhaps they may 
efcape the fly, and beth are count- 
ed an excellent preparation for a 
wheat crop, and would be profitable 
for feeding horfes and {wine, with 
lefs labour and lefs damage to the 
land than corn. I think the above 
courfe of crops are ail eilimated 
high, andto be manured but once 
in fix years, I prefume will be found 
too little. However, I hope the 
Maryland farmer will favour us with 
his fuccefs. 

If nigh a town, or where manure 
could be procured, I wouid try or 
recommend, the following courie of 
crops on thirty acres. 

Barley 10 acres, well ma- 

nured and fowed with bar- 

ley ard clover, might yield 

25 buthels barley, the acre 

at 58. 62 10 
Clover, ten acres 14 tons, 

the acre at 70s. the ton, 
Wheat ten acres, at 20 buth- 


els the acre at 7s. 6. 75 
a igo 
-K Charges 
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Charges—Manure 16 wag- The old quantity of wheat and 
gon loads the acre, is 160 barley feed are allowed, though I 
loads at 3s. 6d. the load, think a bufhel and a half of barley 
coft and hauling, 28 and three pecks of wheat is fuffci. 

Barley, 20 bufhels, at §s.is 5 ent, efpecially if the land is well 

Clover feed roth. the acre, at prepared, in good heart and drilled, 
1s. 6d. roolb. is 17 0 A head land of my wheat was crofs. 

Wheat ro bufhelsat 7s.6d. 3 15 drilled, in the fall it looked fine, but 

Ploughing 20 acres, barley at harveit it yielded drips or nothing, 
twice, wheat once at 7s. 6d. 11 § and was not worth cutting, from 

Harvetting 20 acres, fay 7 having a double quantity of feed. 
days at 16s. is 5 12 

Flauling in four days at two Tam, with my belt withes to the 
dollars the day 3 fuccefs of your fociety, 
Balance rent and profit on 
30 acres, near a town 125 18 Sir, Your moft ob. hum. fervt. 

_ A Ferfey Hufbandman, 
£. 1900 


The ftraw and pafture, both va- Timotuy Picaxerine, Efq. Sec, 
luable near a town, is allowed for to the Philadelphia Society for 
threfhing, [near a town. ] promoting Agriculture. 
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Extra from Dr. Franklin’s Maritime Obfervations, publifhed in the 
Jecond volume of the TranfaGions of the American Philofophical Society, 
page 300. 


“ NE maritime obfervation papers now near feventy years, and 


more fhall finith this let- I think few years pafs without aa 
ter *. I have been a reader of news- account of fome veffel being met at 









* The quotation here given mutt be of fingular importance to mariners, as the 
truth of the obfervations feem to be not only well founded in reafon and philofophy, 
but confirmed by many facts. The cafe of the thip Congrefs, captain Curwen, 18 4 
recent proof in point. Sometime in December or January laft, the public papers 
announced that the fhip Congrefs had been found floating about the fea, without afoul 
on boaid, ina difabled condition. In the Pennfyivania Packet, of the 7th of this 
month, captain Curwen gives an account of his unfortunate voyage, and fubfequent 
adventures until he arrived at Philadelphia. In this account he fays—“¢On the 17th of 
November, in lat. 37, 20, north, and longitude 29, 30, weft, a heavy gale of wind 
from the weftward carried away her main fail, and at the fame time the fhip fprons * 
leak ; the water getting over my baliaft, and the pumps being choaked, we were three 
days and three nights conftantly employed in baling out water, with buckets, but fill 
it pained upon us, — 

Now altho’ this cirenmftance of the leake’s gaining upon him, does not appear ° 
be the only reafon for captain Curwen’s abandoning the fhip, yet as the veffel was al- 
terwards found driving about the fea, it is a demonftrable proof that the leak, eve 
when left to itfelf, did not caufe her to fink; for fome of the reafons given in the 
above maritime obiervations. And it can hardly be doubted but that the fame eflorts, 
which could not gain upon the leak, when it Grft happened, would have been fufis. t- 
tut tocheck its progrefs, when the water got to a certain height in the hold, and the 
e1ew might have remained in fafety on board; and poffibly the other difficulties 
might have been furmounied ia calmer Weather, and the vedi] brought inte port 

Cay 
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fea, with no foul living on board, 

and fo many feet water in her hold, 

which veffel has neverthelefs been 

faved and brought into port: and 
when not met with at fea, fuch for- 

faken veffels have often come a- 

fhore on fome coaft. The crews 
who have taken to their boats, and 
thus abandoned fuch veffels, are 
fometimes met with and taken up 
at fea by other fhips, fometimes 
reach a coalt, and are fometimes ne- 
ver heard of. ‘Thofe that give an 
account of quitting their veflels, ge- 
nerally fay, that fhe fprung a leak, 
that they pumped for fome time, 
that the water continued to rife up- 
on them, and that defpairing to 
fave her, they had quitted her left 
they fhould go down with her. It 
feems by the event that this fear was 
not always well founded, and I have 
endeavoured to guefs at the reafon of 
the people’s too haity difcourage- 
ment. 

When a veffel fprings a leak near 
her bottom, the water enters with 
all the force given by the weight of 
the column of water, without, which 
force is in proportion to the diffe- 
rence of level between the water 
without and that within. It enters 
therefore with more force at firit, 
and in greater quantity, than it can 
afterwards, when the water within 
is higher. The bottom of the vef- 
fel too is narrower, fo that the fame 
quantity of water coming into that 
narrow part, rifles fafter than when 
the fpace for it to flow in is larger. 
This helps to terrify. But as the 
quantity entering is lefs and lefs as 
the furfaces without and within be- 
come more nearly equal in height, 
the pumps that could not keep the 
water from rifing at firft, might af- 
terwards be able to prevent its rifing 
higher, and the people might have 
remained on beard in fafety, with- 
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out hazarding themfelves in an open 
boat on the wide ocean. 

Belides the greater equality in 
the height of the two furfaces, there 
may fometimes be other caufes that 
retard the farther finking of a leaky 
veffel. The rifing water within may 
arrive at quantities of light wooden 
work, empty chetts, and particular- 
ly empty water cafks, which, if fix- 
ed fo as not to float themfelves, may 
help to fuftain her. Many bodies 
which compofe a fhip’s cargo, may 
be fpecifically lighter than water, 
all thefe when out of water are an 
additional weight to that of the fhip, 
and fhe is in proportion prefled deep- 
er into the water; but as foon as 
thefe bodies are immerfed, they 
weigh no longer on the fhip, but on 
the contrary, if fixed, they help to 
fupport her, in proportion as they 
are {pecifically lighter than the wa- 
ter. Andit fhould be remembered, 
that the largeft body of a thip may 
be fo balanced in the water, that an 
ounce lefs or more of weight may 
leave her at the furface, or fink her 
to the bottom. There are alfo cer- 
tain heavy cargoes, that when the 
water gets at them are continually 
diffolving, and thereby lightening 
the veffel, fuch as falt and fugar. 
And asto water cafks mentioned 
above, fince the quantity of them 
mutt be great in fhips of war, where 
the number of men confume a great 
deal of water every day, if it had 
been made a conitant rule to bung 
them up as fait as they were empti- 
ed, and to difpofe the empty cafks 
in proper fituations, I am perfuad- 
ed that many fhips which have been 
funk in engagements, or have gone 
down afterwards, might with the 
unhappy people have been faved ; as 
well as many of thofe which in the 
lait war foundered, and were never 
heard of. While on this topic of 


linking, 
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finkin¢g, one cannot help recolleét- 
iug the well-known practice of the 
Chinefe, to divide the hold of a great 
fhip into a number of feparate cham- 


bers, by partitions tight caulked (of 
which you have a model in your 


boat upon the Seine) fo that if a 
leak fhould fpring in one of them, 
the others are not affected by it; 


and though that chamber fhould fill 
to alevel with the fea, it would not 
be fufficient to fink the vefel. We 


have not imitated this pradtice. 


Mr. Cutler's Acccount of vegetable Produéions. 


Some little difadvantage It might oc. 
cafion in the ftowage is perhaps one 
reafon, though I think that might 
be more than compenfated by an 
abatement in the infurance that 
would be reafonable, and hya high. 


er price taken of paifengers, who 


would rather prefer going in fuch ° 


a veflel. But our feafaring people 
are brave, defpife danger, and reject 
{uch precautions of fafety, being 
cowards only in one fenfe, that of 
fearing to be thought afraid.” 
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Upeful Articles felefed from Mr. C 


utler’s Account of the vegetable Pro. 


duéliins, naturally growing in fume Parts of America, botanically ar- 


Fan ged. , 
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DIANODRIA. 
Monogynia. 
Licustraum, Linn. Gen. Plant. 18. 

PRIM Privet. A thrub. Leaves 
in pairs. Blofloms white. Berries 
black. In Lynx. Not very common 
in a wild fiate. June. 

It makes excellent hedges. The 
berries, gathered as foon as they 
are ripe, dye wool and filk of a good 
and durable green, with the addition 
of alum. 

Versena. Linn. Gen. Plant. 20. 

Verbena diandra fpicis fongis, ca- 
livibus ariftatis, foliis ovatis ferratis. 
Syit. Nat. 

VERV AIN. Simplers Foy. The 
flems are quadrangular. Leaves ftand 
oppolite. Blofloms in a long clofe 
ipike; pale blue. Common by 
road-fides. July—Sept. There are 
two or three varieties of this {pecies 
of the Verbena very common. 

It is faid that the furgeons of the 
American army, at acertain period 
when afupply of medicine could 
not be obtained, fubflituted a {pe- 

cies of the Verbena for an emetic 


and expectorant, and found its upe- 
ration kind and beneficial. 


Lycorvus. Linn. Gen. Plant. 31. 

Lycopus foliis equaliter ferratis, 
Syit. Nat. 

WATER HOREHOUND. 
Gipfe. The fem four cornered, 
Leaves oppofite. Bloffoms whitih ; 
furrounding the ftem. at the joints, 
Borders of meadows. Augult. 

This plant has been miftaken for 
a fpecies of the Veronica, and 1s ge- 
nerally known bythe name of Paws 
Betony. It is faid the juice will 
give a permanent colour to linen, 
wool and filk, that will not wath 
out. 

TRIANDRIA. 
Monogynia. 

Ir1s. Linn. Gen. Plant. §7- 

Tris corcllis imberbibus, germint- 
bus trigenis, caule ancipiti. Sytt, 
Nat. 

BLUE-FLAG. ‘The leavesare 
fword-fhaped. Bloffoms blue va- 
riegated with white, yellow and 
purple. In wet meadows. June. — 

A decodtion of the frefh roots 
a powerful cathartic, and will iome- 
times produce evacuations when 
other means fail; but it 1s too draf- 
tic for common ufe. Tie juice af 

tie 
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Mr. Cutler’s Account of vegetable Produfions. 


the frefh roots may be given in do- 
fes of 60 or 80 drops every two 
hours. Dr. Withering fays the 
frefh roots of the yellow water-flag 
have been mixed with food of {wine 
bitten by a mad dog, and they ef- 
caped the difeafe, when others, bit- 
ten by the fame dog, died raving 
mad. The root loofes moft of its 
acrimony by drying. 
TETRANDRIA. 
Monogynia. 
Arum Americanum, bete folio. 
Catefb. Nat. Hift. . 

SCUNK CABBAGE. Scunk- 
weed. The calix confilts of a very 
large, permanent Spatha ; of a thick, 
porous fubftance, approaching to 
an ovate form ; open on one fide, 
and bellied nut on the oppefite; the 
margin auriculated at the bafe, and 
fomewhat twilted at the apex. The 
Spadix within the Spatha, The flo- 
rets numerous, placed around the re- 
ceptacle in an oval form; and are fo 
compact as to appear like a folid 
body, thick fet with {mall, regular 
protuberances on its furface, No 
Calix. Corolla four ere&, very 
thick, narrow, obtruncated petals, 
Stamina four flatifh filaments rifing 
from the receptacle; longer than 
the Corolla. Anthere oblong, Ger- 
men convex. Stile cylindrical; ra- 
ther longer than the ftamina. Stigma 
bifid. Seeds large ; raundifh ; fingle ; 
inclofed within the receptacle. 

The firft appearance of this fingu- 
lar plant is the flower. After the 
flower is arrived toa {late of perfee- 
tion, the leaves appear at a {mall dif- 
tance from the flower ftalk, in aco- 
nic form,very clofely rolled together, 
As they rife, they expand ; nearly 
ovate; fupported on foot ftalks. 
The plant has no flem, The globe of 
flowers is nearly of the colour of the 
{patba, which is beautifully varie- 
gated with fcarlet and yellow. Com- 
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mon in {wamps and borders of mea- 
dows. April—May. 

This plant, which is found native 
no where but in North America, has 
been confidered by botanilts as a fpe- 
cies of the Arum. But the florets 
are hermaphrodite, having each of 
them diftin& and perfect corolla, fta- 
mina and piftil. It therefore be- 
longsto the firft order of this clafs, 
and is to be arranged among the ag- 
gregate flowers with a common pe- 
rianthium. The fructification fo ef- 
fentially differs from all the genera 
of this order, i} muft, undoubtedly, 
be confidered as a new genus. ‘The 
vulgar name, by which it is here ge- 
nerally known, is taken from its 
very rank and difagreeable {mell, 
nearly refembling that of a fcunk or 
polecat, 

The roots dried and powdered are 
an excellent medicine in afthmatic 
cafes, and often give relief when 
other means are ineffectual. It may 
be given with fafety to children as 
well as to adults; the former, in do- 
fes of four, five or fix grains, and to 
the latter, in dofes of twenty grains 
and upwards. It is given inthe fit, 
and repeated as the cale may require. 
This knowledge is faid to have been 
obtained from the Indians, who, it 
is likewife faid, repeat the dofe after 
the paroxifm is gone off, feveral mor- 
nings, then mifs as many, and repeat 
itagain; thus continuing the medi- 
cine until the patient is perfectly re- 
covered. It appears to be antifpaf- 
modic, and bids fair to be ufeful in 
many other diforders. In collecting 
the roots particular care ought te be 
taken that the white hellebore, or poke 
root, which fome people call fcunk 
weed, be not miftaken for this plant, 
as the confequence might be fatal. 
There is an obvious diftin¢étion—the 
hellebore has a ftalk, but the fcunk 
cabbage has none. - 


DIGIYNIA. 
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DIGYNIA. 
HamameE is. 

Linn. Gen. Plant. 155. 

WITCH-HAZEL. The leaves 
are nearly inverfely ovate. Blofloms 
yellow: ftand three or four together 
on fhort flower ftalks. In loamy 
land. Sept.—Odober. 

This fingular fhrub does not com- 
monly bloom until its leaves are de- 
ftroyed by frolt, when its numerous 
bloffoms make a gay and agreeable 
appearance ; and continue until the 
weather becomes very cold, often 
tntil fnow falls. The germen en- 
dures the feverity of our winters un- 
injured ; for the fruit does not ripen 
until the next September, the time 
of its blofloming again, when ripe 
fruit od blofioms will be found on 
the » ¢ tree. 

‘ine Indians confidered this tree 
as a valuable article in their materia 
medica. ‘They applied the bark, 
which is fedative and difcutient, to 
painful tr curs and external inflam- 
mation. \ cataplafm of the inner 
rind of the bark, is found to be very 
efficacious in removing painful in- 
flammations of the eyes. ‘The bark 
chewed in the mouth is at firft fome- 
what bitter, very fenfibly aftringent, 
and then leaves a pungent, fweetifh 
tafte, which will remain for acon- 
fiderable time. The fpecific quali- 
ties of this tree feem, by no means, 
to be accurately afcertained. It is, 
probably, poffeifed of very valuable 
propertics. 

PENTANDRIA. 
Sympxytum. Linn. Gen. Pl. 170. 

Symphytum foliis ovato——lanceola- 
tis decurrentibus, Sy. Nat. Sym- 
piytum magnum. Raii. Syn. 

COMFREY. Blofoms yellow- 
ith white. In moi't land. Not com- 
mon growing wild, June. 

{tis cultivated in gardens; and 


. ‘ i oa . Aviabe ale eas 
though it is fometimes found grow: 
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Mr. Cutler’s Account of vegetable Produdizs, 


ing wild, there feems to be fome 
doubt whether it be indigenous, 

The roots are much ufed by the’ 
common people for fprains. Th 
are glutinous and mucilaginous, 
The leaves give a grateful flavour to 
cakes and panadoes. 

Convotvutus. 
Linn. Gen. Plant. 198, 

Convolvulus foliis Peas utrin- 
que acutis, pedunculis unifloris. Sytt. 
Nat. 

BINDWEED. Small Convolen. 
lus. Bloffoms white or flriped. In 
corn fields. July. 

Convolvulus foliis fagittatis poftice 
truncatis, pedunculis tetragonis uni- 
floris. Sy. Nat. Convolvylus ma- 
jor albus. Park. 

GREAT CONVOLVULUS. 
Two floral leaves clofe to the calix. 
Bloffoms white ; or white and red. 
Common in hedges, and by ftone 
walls. July. 

Catefby, in his hiftory of the 
Carolinas, mentions an [ndian who 
daubed himfelf with the juice of a 
fpecies of the Convolvulus, and then 
handled a rattle {nake without re- 
ceiving injury. Scammony, Doétor 
Withering fays, is the infpiffated 
juice of a fpecies of Convolvulus, fo 
much refembling this, that they are 
with difficulty diftinguifhed. Can 
it then, fays he, be worth while to 
import Scammony from Aleppo, at 
a confiderable annual expence, when 
a medicine, with the very fame pro- 
perties, grows fpontaneoufly in ma- 
ny of our hedges? Ifthe prepara- 
tion of Scammony would be a fav- 
ing to England, it mutt certainly be 
a much greater to America, I pro 
portion to the quantity ufed. Be- 
fides, as the imported Scammony 18 
often very impure, and as there 18 
fo much difference in the purgative 
virtue of {me males of it, and that 
of others, that it is feldom to be de- 
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Anecdctes—Danger of {porting with innocent C redulity. 


gended upon alone in extemporane- 
ous practice, mightit not be prepar- 
edhere much purer, and be more uni- 
form in its virtue? Notwithftanding 
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the root of the Convolvulus is a very 
acrid purgative to the human race, 
hogs will eat it in large quantities 
without any ill effects. 
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HE Abbe Gaglioni fent to 
Benedi@ XIV, at the defire 

of that Pontif, a box filled with the 
natural curiofities of Mount Vefuvi- 
us. The box was accompanied 
with a letter which contained no- 
thing more than thefe words of the 
Evangelift “* Command that thefe 
Stones fhall become bread.*”” ‘The 
Pope explained his meaning by fend- 
ing him a brief for a pention, to 
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which he fubjoined thefe words in 
his own hand-writing.—You have 
faith, I perceive, in the infallibility 
of the fovereign Pontif, of which I 
now fend you a frefh proof. It be- 
longs to me to expound the text of 
holy writ, in doing which I ought 
always to attend to the fpirit of the 
fcripture, and I never explained it 
with more pleafure than on this oc- 
calion.” 


> 


M*: Hetvetius had a fecretary 
named Baudot, who had known 
him trom his infancy: and prefumed 
from this circumftance to ireat him 
with as much rude familiarity as a four 
preceptor would treat his pupil. One 
of the chief pleafures of this captious 
and ill-tempered man, was to cen‘ure 
the conduct, the genius, the character 
and the works of this mild and indul- 
gent philofopher. His ttrictures were 
always concluded with fevere and per- 


fonal fatire. Having one day attended 
with great patience to the railings of 
Baudot, he went to his lady, one of the 
molt virtuous aud arable women in 
the world, and faid, ** Madam Helve- 
tius, can it be poilible thit I have all 
the faults Baudot finds in me :’». 
‘* Su-elynot, faid Madam Helvetius’’ 
“ Nevertheleis, | have fome, replied 
he, and who will tell me ot shem, if L 
thould turn away Baudot.”’ 
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The Danger of [porting with innocent Crenurity: Exemplified in the 
Hiftory of Mifs Harrior Aspin. 


| arriot Aspin was the young- 


eft of four fifters, who in their 
childhood had all a profpeé of paf- 
fing thro’ life with every advantage 
that beauty and fortune can beltow. 
But Deftiny ordained it otherwile. 
The extravagance of their father 
abridged the portion of each, and 
the little Harriot had the additional 
affliction of perfonal calamities. 
From a fall which her nurfe occa- 
fioned, and concealed, fhe contract- 
eda great degree of deformity; and 
the injuries that her frame had re- 
ceived. from accident, were com- 
pleted in what her countenance fuf- 
fered from that cruel difte:nper, by 
which beauty was fo frequently def- 


troyed, before the happy introduc- 
tion of inoculation. Her counte- 
nance and perfon were wretchedly 
disfigured ; but her mind pofleffed 
the moft valuable of mental powers, 
and her heart was embellifhed by 
every generous affection. Her friends. 
were many; but fhe had paffed her 
fortieth year without once hearing 
the addrefles of a jingle lover; yet 
the fancied whifper of this enchant- 
ing paffion often vibrated in her ear ; 
for, with a folid and brilliant under- 
ftanding, fhe was deeply tinctured 
with this credulous foible. As the 
advanced towards fifty, finding her 
income very narrow, and her fitua- 
tion unpleafant, fhe took fhelter in 

the 
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the family of her favourite filter, 
married to a good-natured man of 
eafy fortune ; who, tho’ he had fe- 
veral children, very readily allowed 
his wife to afford an afylum, and 
adminiller a!l the comforts in her 
power, to this unfortunate relation. 

The good deeds of benevolence 
rarely pals unrewarded. The - 
ing temper of Harriot, united tu .2- 
finite wit and vivacity, contributed 
to reftore the declining health of her 
fifter, and enlivened the houfe into 
which fhe was fo kindly admitted. 
She endeared herfelf to every branch 
of it; but her fecond nephew, whofe 
name is Edward, became her prin- 
cipal favourite, and returned her 
partiality with more elteem and af- 
fe€tion than nephews are ufed to 
feel for an old maiden aunt. Indeed 
there was a itriking fimilarity in their 
chara¢ters, for they both pofieffed 
a very uncommon portion of wit, 
with extreme generolity and good- 
nature. Harriot had the mott per- 
fe&t penetration into the foibles of 
every charaéter but her own, and 
had the art of treating them with 
fuch tender and falutary mirth, that 
fhe preferved her nephew, whofe 
con{litution was amorous and vain, 
from a thoufand follies, into which 
the giddinefs of his paflions would 
otherwife have betrayed him; and 
what is itil more to her honour, 
when he was really fallen into fome 
juvenile ferapes, which fometimes 
would happen, fhe never failed to 
afift him, both with fecret advice, 
and the private aid of fuch little 
fums of money as fhe always con- 
trived to fave from her flender in- 
come, for the moft generous of pur- 
pofes. By her lat beneficence of 


this nature, fhe had enabled her ne- 
phew to redeem his gold watch, 
which Edward, who ftood in'awe of 
his father, had aQtually pawned, to 





with innocent Credulity. 


deliver a poor and unfortunate girl 
from a {punging-houfe. 

It was almoft impoffible not to 
love a maiden aunt of fo engaging a 
character ; and Edward, whofe af.- 
feG&tions were naturally ardent, loved 
her indeed, moft fincerely ; but his 
penetration difcovered her foible, 
and the vivacity of his fpirit often 
tempted him to fport with it. Hi- 
therto however, he had done fo in 
the moft harmlefs manner; but a 
circumftance arofe, which fully prov- 
ed the danger of this ordinary diver. 
fon. Edward, being a younger 
brother, was defigned for the pro- 
feflion of phyfic. He had fudied 
at Edinburgh, and, returning from 
thence to London, had _ brought 
with him a medical friend, who was 
a native of Savoy, and was prepar- 
ing to fettle asa phyfician at Turin. 
In the gaiety of his heart, Edward 
informed his aunt Harriot, that he 
had provided her with a hufband; 
and he enlarged on the excellent 
qualities of his friend. ‘The Savoy- 
ard was extremely polite, and, ¢i- 
ther attra&ted by the pleafantry of 
her converfation, or touched with 
medical pity for the ?riking infeli- 
city of her diftorted frame, he had 
paid particular attention to Mifs 
Afpin ; for, being yet under fifty, 
fhe had not affumed the title of 
Mrs, This particular attention was 
fully fufficient to convince the cre- 
dulous Harriot, that her nephew 
was ferious; but fhe was uniuckily 
confirmed in that delufion, by his 
faying to her one evening, “* Well, 
my dear aunt, my friend is to leave 
England on Monday ; confider, up- 
on your pillow, whether you will 
pafs thg Alps, to fettle with him for 
life, and let me know your decifion 
before the week expires.” ‘The 
{fportive Edward was very far from 
fuppofing, that thefe idle words 
could 
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The Danger of {porting with innocent Credulity. 


could be productive of any fatal e- 
vent; for the health of his aunt was 
fuch, that he confidered his propo- 
fal of croffing the Alps full as ex- 
travagant as if he had propofed to 
her to fettle in the moon; but let 
youth and vigour remember, that 
they feldom can form a jut eftimate 
of the withes, the thoughts, and 
feelings of infirmity. —Poor Harriot 
had no fooner retired to, her cham- 
ber, than fhe entered into a pro- 
found dcbate with a favourite maid, 
who ufed to fleep in her room, con- 
cerning the dangers of crofling the 
Alps, and the ttate of her health. 
In this debate, both her heart and 
her fancy played the part of very 
able advocates, and defended a weak 
caufe by an altonifhing variety of ar- 
guments in itsfavour, They utter- 


ly overpowered her judgment ; but 
they could not bias the founder 
fentence of Molly, who was feat- 


ed on the bench on this occafion. 
This honeft girl, who happened to 
have a real lover in England, had 
many motives to difluade her mif- 
trefs from an extravagant project of 
fettling in a foreign country ; and 
fhe uttered as many reafons to poor 
Harriot againft the paflage of the 
Alps, as were urged to the fon of 
Amilcarby his Carthagenian friends, 
when he firft talked of traverfing 
thofe tremendous mountains. ‘T'he 
debate was very warm on both fides, 
and {upported through the greatelt 
part of the night. The fpirited 
Harriot was horribly fatigued by the 
difcourfe, but utterly unconvinced 
by the forcible arguments of her op- 
ponent. She even believed that the 
journey would prove a remedy for 
her althmatic complaints; her de- 
fire of a matrimonial eftablifhment 
was full as eflicacious as the vinegar 
of Hannibal, and the Alps melted 
before it. At the dawn of day the 
Col. Mag. Vol. I. No. 9. 
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had pofitively determined to follow 
the fortunesof the amiable Savoyard, 
The peace of mind which this deci- 
fion produced, afforded her a fhort 
{lumber ; but on waking, the was 
very far from being refrefhed, and 
found that her unhappy frame had 
fuffered fo much from the agitation 
of her fpirit, and the want of her 
ufual fleep, that fhe was unable to 
appear at breakfaft. This, however, 
was a circumftance too common te 
alarm the family; for though her 
chearfulnefs never forfook her, yet 
her little portion of itrength was 
frequently exhauited, and her breath 
often feemed on the very poiat of 
departing from her diminutive body. 

‘Towards noon, her fitter entered 
her chamber, to make a kind of ea- 
quiry concerning her health. It was 
a warm day in {pring ; yet Harriot, 
who was extremely chilly, lad feaz- 
ed herfelf in a little low chair, by 
the fide of a large fire.’ Her feet 
were ftrangely twined together, and 
leaning forward, to reft her elbow 
on her knee, fhe fupported her head 
on her right hand. To the affeCtion- 
ate queftions of her fiiters fhe made 
no reply, but flarting from her re- 
verie, walked with apparent diffi- 
culty acrofs the chamber, and fay- 
ing, with a feeble and broken voice, 
‘¢ T can never pafs the Alps,” funk 
down on the fide of her bed, and 
with one deep figh, but without 
any convulfive ftruggle, expired. 
Whether the much-injured and de- 
feétive organs of her life were com- 
pletely worn out by time, or whe- 
ther the conflict of different affec- 
tions, which had haraffed her {pirit 
through the night, really thorteaed 
her exiftence, the All-fecing Author 
of it alonecan determine. It is cer- 
tain, however, that herdeath, and the 
peculiar cireumltances attending it, 
produced among her relations the 
*2K moit 
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moft poignant afi@ion. As the 
died without one convulfive motion, 
her fitter could hardly believe her to 
be dead; and as thts good lady had 
not attended tothe levities of her fon 
Edward, fie could not comprehend 
the laf words of Harriot, till her 
faithful fervant gave a full and ho- 
neft account of the nightly conver- 
fation which had pafled between 
herfelf and her departed miftrefs. As 
ker nephew Edward was my inti- 
mate friend, and I well knew his 
regard for this fingular little being, 
i hrattened to him the firft moment 
that I heard the was no more. I 
found him under the ftrongeft im- 
preflion of recent grief, and in the 
midft of that felf-accufation fo na- 
tural to a generous fpinit, upon fuch 
an occafion. I endeavoured to com- 
fort him, by obferving, that the 
death, which ought, perhaps, never 
to be confidered as an evil, might 


furely be efteemed a blefling to a per- 
fon, whofe unfortunate infirmities 
of body muft undoubtedly have been 
a fource of inceffant fuffering. A- 
las! my dear friend, he replied, 


Anecdote. 


both thy heart and my underftan- 
ding refafe to fubferibe to the ideas, 
by which you fo kindly try to ‘con- 
fole me. I allow, indeed, that her 
frame was unhappy, and her health 
mott delicate ; but who hada keener 
relifh of all the genuine pleafures 
which belong to a lively and a cul- 
tivated mind, and ftill more, of all 
thofe higher delights, which are at 
once the teft and the reward of a 
benevolent heart? It is true, fhe 
had her foibles; but what right had 
I to {port with them ? To me they 
ought to have been particularly fa- 
cred;. for fhe ngver looked upon 
mine, but with the moft generous 
indulgence.—-—Poor Harriot! he 
would frequently exclaim, Poort 
aunt Harriet! I have bafely abrid- 
ged thy very weak, but not unjoy- 
ous exiftence, by the moft enthmk- 
ing barbarity. 1 will, however, be 
tender to thy memory; and I with 
that I could warn the world againt 
the dangerous cruelty of jefting with 
the credulity of every being who 
may refemble thee. . 


> PEP BPED-O- 


ANECDOTES 
HE prefent internal diffen- 


tions in the United Provin- 
cts, render every trait in their hif- 
tory particularly interefting. During 
the memorable fiege of Leyden, in 
1574, the inhabitants of that city 
difplayed a fpuit of liberty that 
was unconquerable. Philip LI. of 
Spain, who knew that there was no 
garrifon in the invefted place, caufed 
letters to be thrown over the walls, 
to induce the inhabitants to furren- 
der. ‘The latter anfwered from the 
walls, that they knew it was the in- 
tention of the Spaniards to reduce 
thein by famine, but that they might 


the Sieck of LEYDEN. 


depend upon being difappointed, fo 
long as they fhould hear the bark- 
ing of dogs; that when that and e- 
very other kind of nutriment failed, 
they would then eat their left arms, 
and defend themfelves with their 
right ; and that, when deprived of 
that refource, they would perith by 
famine, before they would furrender 
to fuch a barbarous enemy.—1 he 
Spaniards foon found that they 
could make no impreflion upon fuch 
zealots for liberty, and they, there 
fore, raifed the fiege, after the brave 
inhabitants had endured incredible 


calamities. THE 








Tue Vistos or CoLumsus, 


readcrs. 


T HUS heard the herowhile his roving 
view 


Traced other crouds that liberal arts purfue ; 
When thus the Seraph—Lo, a favourite band, 
The torch of ftience flaming in their hand! 
Thro’ nature’s range their ardent fouls in{pire, 
Or wake to life the canvafs and the lyre. 

Fixt in fublimeft thought, behold them rife, 
Superior worlds unfolding to their eyes; 
Heav’n in their view unveils the eternal plan, 
And gives new guidance to the paths of man. 


See on yon darkening height bold Franklin 
tread, 

Heaven's awful thunders rolling o'er his head ; 

Convolving clouds the billowy fkies deform, 

And forky fiames emblaze the blackening {torm. 

See the defcending ftreams around him burn, 

Glance on his rod and with his guidance turn ; 

He bids confliéting heavens their blafts expire, 

Curbs the fierce blaze and holds the imprifon’d 
fire, 

No more, when folding ftorms the vault o’er- 
{pread, 

The livid glare thall {trike thy race with dread ; 

Nor towers nor temples, thuddering with the 
found, 

Sink in the flames and fpread deftruétion 
round. 

His daring toils, the threatning blaft that wait, 

Shall teach mankind to ward the bolts of fate ; 

The pointed fteel o’er-top the afcending {pire, 

And lead o’er trembling walls the harmled{s 
fire ; 

In his glad fame while diftant worlds rejeice, 

Far as the lightnings fhine or thunders raife 

their voice. 


See the fage Rittenhoufe, with ardent eve, 
Lift the the long tube and pierce the flarry 
fey ; 
Clear in his view the circling fyftems roll, 
And broader {plendors gild the central pole. 
He marks what laws the eccentric wanderers 
bind 
Copies creation in his forming mind, ; 
And bids, beneath hishand, in femblance rife, 
With mimic orbs, the labours of the fkies. 
‘There wondering crouds with raptured eye be- 
hold 
The {paneled heavens their my {tic maze uafold ; 
Gol, Mag, Vol. 1. No. 9. 
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Jort Bartow, Efguire, of Hartford, in Conne@icut, has juft publifoed a Poem in nine books, entitled 
) { This Poem, written with true poetic energy, and cnrich’d wit 
a great variety of juft and elegant fentiments, does honor to the author and to bis country. The follow- 
ing extradl from the Seventh Book, or the Progrefs of Arts in Amevica, cannot but be avi eptable to our 









While each glad fage his fplendid hall thal] 
grace, 

With all the fpheres that cleave the etherial 
fpace. 







To guide the failor in h’- wandering way, 
See Godfrey’s toils reverfe the beams of day. 
His lifted quadrant to the eye difplays 
From adverfe tkies the counteraéting rays; 
And marks, as devious fails bewilder'd roll, 
Each nice gradation from the ttedfaft pole. 







See Weft with glowing life the canvafs warms ; 
His fovereign hand creates impaffion’d forms, 
Spurns the cold critic rules, to feize the heart, 
And boldly burits the former bounds of art. 
No more her powers to ancient icenes confin’d, 
He opes her liberal aid to all mankind ; 
She calls to life each patriot, chief or fage, 
Garb'd in the drefs and drapery of his age ; 
Again bold Regulus to death returns, 

Again her falling Wolfe Britannia mourns ; 
Warriors in arms to frowning combat move, 
And youths and virgins melt the foul to love ; 
Grief, rage and fear beneath his pencil fhart, 
Roll the wild cye and pour the flowing heart ; 
While flumbering heroes wait his wakening call, 
And diftant ages fill the ftoried wall. 













With rival force, fee Copley’s pencil trace 
The air of action and the charms of face; 
Fair in his tints unfold the fcenes of ftate, 
Tne fenate liftens and the peers debate ; 
Pale confternation every heart appalls, 

In aét to fpeak, while death-{ftcuck Chatham | 

falls. ; 
His ftrong, deep fhades a bold expreffion give, 
Raifed into light the ftarting figures live : 
With polifh’d pride the finith’d features boail, J 
The mafter’s art in nature’s foftuets loft. 










Fired with the martial toils, that bath’d io 
gore , 
His brave companions on his native fhore 
‘Trumbull with daring hand the fcene recalls, 
He thades with night Quebec's beleague -"d walis| 
’Mid flathing flames that round the turrets rife, 
Blind carnage raves and great Montgomery dies. 
On Charleflown’s height, thro’ floods of rol-| 
ling fire, a , 
Brave Warren falls, and fullen holts retire ; 
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fkies, 
And chiefs immortal o’er his canvafs rife. 














Sce rural feats of innocence and eafe, 
High tufted towers and walks of waving trees, 
‘I'he white waves dafhing on the craggy thores, 
Meandering ftreams and meads of fpangled 
flowers, 
Where nature’s fons their wild excurfions lead, 
In juft defign from Taylor’s pencil fpread. 



































Steward and Brown the moving portrait raife, 
Fach rival ftroke the force of life convey ; 
See circling beauties round their tablets ftand, 
And rife immortal from their plaftic hand ; 
Each breathing form prefervesits wonted grace, 
And all the foul flands {peaking in the face. 


Two kindred arts the {welling ftatue heave, 
Wake the dead wax and teach the ftone to 
live. 
While the bold chiffel claims the rugged ftrife, 
To roufe the fceptred marble into life; 
While Latian shrines their figured patriots boaft, 
And gods ard heroes croud each Orient coaft, 
See Wright’s fair hands the livelier fire controul, 
In waxen forms the breathes the impaffioned 
foul 3 
‘The pencil’d tint o’er moulded fubftance glows, 
And different powers the unrivali’d art com- 
pofe, 































































































To equal fame afcends thy tuneful throng? 
The boaft of genius and the pride of fong; 
Warm'd withthe f{cenes that grace their various 

clime, 
Their lays fhall triumph o’er the lapfe of time. 

With keen-eyed glance thro’ nature’s walks 

to pierce, 
With all the powers and every charm of verfe, 
Each fcience opening in his ample mind, 
His fancy glowing and his tafte refined, 
See ‘Trumbull lead the train. His .ilful hand 
Hurls the keen darts of fatire thro’ the land; 
Pride, knavery, dullnefs, teel his mortal ftings, 
And liftening virtue triumphs while he fings: 
Proud Albion’s fons, victorious now no more, 
in guilt retiring from the wafted fhore, 
Strive their curtt cruelties to hide in vain 


The world fhall learn them from his deathlefs 
ftrain. 






















































































On glory's wing to raife the ravith'd foul, 
Beyond the bounds of carth’s benighted pole, 
For daring Dwight the epic mufe fublime 
Hails her new empire on the weftern clime. 
Fired with the themes by feers feraphic fung, 
Heaven in his eye, and rapture on his tongue, 
His voice divine revives the promifed land, 
‘The heaven-taught leader and the chofen band. 
In Hannicl’s fate, proud faétion finds her doom, 
Ai’s midnight flames light nations to their temb, 
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While other plains of death, that gloom the In vifions bright fupernal joys are given, 


And all the dread futurities of heaven, 


While freedom’s caufe his patriot bofom 

warms, 

In council fage, nor inexpert in arms, ’ 

Sce Humphrey’s glorious from the field retire 

Sheath the gtad fword and ftring the founding 
lyre : 

That lyre which, erft, in hours of dark defpair, 

Roufed the fad realms to urge the unfinith’d 
war. 

O’er fallen friends, with all the ftrength of 
woe, 

His heart-felt fighs in moving numbers flow; 

Ilis country’s wrongs, her duties, dangers, 
praife. 

Fire his full foul and animate his lays ; 

Immortal Wafhington with joy thall own 

So fond a favourite and fo great a fon. 


6d kD D> SD ~-4>~~49~ 


CHOICE of a HUSBAND. 


BY A LADY. 


F marriage ever be my lot in life, 

And I by fate am deftin’d for a wife ; 
If ever to love's pow’r I yield my heart, 
May worth infpire, and merit point the dat: 
May he, to whom my hand and heart are given, 
Have all thefe bleffings from indulgent heav’n; 
May all the virtue’s in his foul be join’d, 
Good fenfe adorn, and honor guide his mind. 
May winnirs candor, grace, and heav'’n born 

truth, 

Adorn cach aétion of th’ accomplithed youth ; 
His temper fweet, his judgment found and 

clear, 
Courteous to all and to his friends fincere : 
Gay without rudenefs and polite with eate, 
His rule good manners and his aim to pleafe, 
I'd have his fortune eafy ; but mot great, 
For trouble often on the wealthy wait; i 
With his bleft leve, ll chearfully through life 
Perform the humble duties of a wife ;_ 
And till his growing virtues ceafe to thine, — 
Pleas’d, Vil admire, and ftrive to make him 

mine, 


LUCRETIA. 
Philad, ad Month 23, 1787+ 


Pe > PED “40> “4 


A Suppiication before MARRIAGE. 
By the fame. 


REPAREme oh! Almighty Lord, 
For that important day, 
When I thall plight my folema word, 
To honour and obey. . 


When 
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When at thy facred altar, I 
With trembling feet thall ftand, 
Be thy eternal fpirit by 
To join the heart and hand ; 
United thus no human force, 
Can part the happy pair, 
But life fhall run a chearful courfe 
Of funthine all the year. 

Yet ev’n when pleafure’s cup’s enjoy'd, 
The draught may bitter prove, 
Unlefs our thoughts be oft employ'd 

On happinefs above. 
Within us Lord, new hearts create, 
Prepar’d for heavenly blifs ; 
That we may feek a better ftate, 
While we refide in this. 


6 pe a Sy SBD Ld -dd” 
The HYPOCRITE’s HOPE. 
{ Written in Conneéicut. ) 


LES T isthe man, who from the womb, 
To fainthhip him betakes, 
And when too fvon his child hall come, 
A long confeflion makes. 


When next in Broad Church-alley, he 
Shall take his former place, 

Relates his paft iniquity, 
And confequential grace. 


Declares how long by Satan vex’d, 
From truth he did depart, 

And tells the time, and tells the text, 
That fmote Kis flinty heart. 


He ftands in half-way-cov'nant fure ; 
Full five long years or more, 

One foot in church’s pale fecure, 
The other out of door. 


Then riper grown in gifts and grace, 
With ev'ry rite complies, 

And deeper lengthens down his face, 
And higher rolls his eyes. 


He tones like Pharifee fublime, 
Two lengthy pray’rs a day, 

The fame that he from early prime, 
Had heard his father fay. 


Each Sunday perch’d on bench of pew, 
To pafling prieft he bows, 

Then loudly ’mid the quav’ring crew, 
4\ttunes his vocal nofe. 


With awful Jook then rifes flov., 
And pray’ rful vifage four, 

More fit to fright the apottate foe, 
Then feek a pard’ning power. 


Then nodding hears the fermon next, 
From prieft haranguing loud ; 

And doubles down each quoted text, 
From Genelis to Jude. 
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And when the prieft holds forth addrefi, 
‘To old ones born anew, 

With holy pride and wrinkled face, 
He riies in his pew. 


Good works he careth nought about, 
But faith alone will feek, 

While Sunday's pieties blot out 
"The knaveries of the week, 


He makes the poor his daily pray’r, 
Yet drives them from his board: 
And though to his own good he fwear, 

Thro’ habit breaks his word. 


This man advancing frefh and fair, 
Shall all his race complete ; 

And wave at laft his hoary hair, 
Arrived in Deacon's feat. 

‘There thall he all church honours have, 
By-joyous brethren given—— 

Till prieft in fun’ral fermon grave, 
Shall fend him {traight to heaven. 


40 § ZS BD >~ »4>- 
COURTSHIP INVERTED. 
( By the fame. ) 


H Damon fee the hand of fate! 
Farewell to cuftom’s cue : 
For how thall Delia find her mate, 
Unlefs the may purfue? 


To my fond heart, not all my charms, 
Afford the leaft delight ; 
My taper-wailt, nor fnowy arms 
But when in Damon’s fight. 


Alone, through cuftom’s thackles, I 
In dreams oft burft my way; 

When hofe, nor hoop, nor head-drefs high, 
Nor ogling win the day. 


Thus late in curtain’d vilions bright, 
‘hy beauteous image rofe, 

And ftole enchanting on my fight, 
And temper’d {weet repofe, 

Thy form entwinirg in my arms, 
I fondly feem'd to kits ; 

Keen fancy bright’ning ali thy charms, 
"Thrill’d ev'ry nerve with blifs. 

‘Then mounting an the nimble dream, 
We reach’dth’ Elytian grove ; 

There drank the lite infpiring ftream, 
‘That tunes the foul to love. 


The confcious birds fufpend the wing, 
Or perch’d on blooming {prays, 
Refpontive hymencals fing, 
In fweet Elylian lays. 


There mid the fpicy round of groves, 
Embrac'd by genial tkies; 
Where fport the graces and the loves, 
Unoumber'd as the flies. 
Unbdluhiing 
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Unblufhing as the new form’d pair, 
Ere fig-leaf drefs began ; 
I loft my wonted female air; 
_4ind grew as bold as man. 


O’er meads and vales, and hills we romp, 
All fan’d by od 'rous gales ; 

Yet fearno {nakes, and find no fwamp, 
In mountains, groves or dales. 


But ah! too foon a paltry flea, 
Thofe golden flumbers broke ; 

He fix'd his bill below my knee; 
I {tarted, {cratched and woke. 


There all alone in chamber dark, 
1 found myfelf in bed; 

When, feeling round I found no fpark, 
But all the vifion fled. 


> A PED? Xe 


On Mifs K——— H—— recovering from a jit of 
fucka. 
1 HO’ ficknefs, envious of her conquering 


charms, 
Has check’d the bloom of youth in early hour; 
Yet foon (the thought my confcious bofom 
warms) 
She'll rife fuperior to its baneful power. 


Thus tho’ the tender rofe a while may pine, 
And feems whiltt tempefts beat to fade away ; 
The fun with genial warmth again fhall fhine, 
The flowers again their wonted charms dit- 
play. 
Third-freet, April 8, 17%7. 


> ADDED -4>~ 


An EVENING at SEA. 
M° RE pleafing far than all the glare of 


day, 

The evening mild, invites the mufes lay. 
Our gallant thip with ev'ry turgid fail, 
Glides fmoothly on before the preffing gale ; 
Whilff the full moon, fole regent of the night, 
Pours o’er the Seaa flood of filver light. 
No noife is beard—except the pleafing found 
Of waves, that roll, and iweil, and break 

around : 
Refponfive ever to the watchman’s fong, 
Who treads the deck and trills his ditticslong, 
With voice melodious and with heart fo true 


‘Lo lovely Nancy, or to black ey'd Sue. 


Far on a diftant fhore with cnrious eye, 
dur anxious friends confult th’ uncertain thy ; 
Longing they look, and with inpatience burn, 
To fee in fafety our tall bark return, 
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On that bleft period we with 
Our eager hopes, 
ploy; 
Hail happy day! when with fincere delj 
} fh ight 
Our hands thall join and {cial hearts sabe 


Hi. 


no lefs joy, 
our conflant thoughts em. 


6 4 SSDS ><>» 
VERS E §, 
Written near the conclufion of a tedious Poyage, 


H AIL to the near approach at laf 
Of that long look’d for day; 


When hope enjoy’d and dangers patt, 
ShalJ former cares repay. 


The happy hour is now at hand 
When we fhall with no more ; 

But with exulting pleafure fland, 
Firm on our native fhore. 


Let Ocean roll his angry wave, 
Let winter blafts arife : 

Their fury we no more will brave, 
Or truft uncertain fhies. 


But in fecure and calm delight, 
Our peaceful hours employ ; 
And crown revolving day and night, 
With every focial joy. 
H, 
46 BSD br oO” 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
Blockley, 4th month a7th, 1787. 


Curious man of high degree, 
A garden would lay out, 
When done, intcnding it thould be 
Elliptical about. 
The fize of it wasif I’m right, 
An acre’s full content ; 
Its wall or fence when finifhed quite 
In this preportion went— 
So that the length unto the breadth * 
Should moft exaétly be, 
(Nicely curious in the width) 
As two is unto three. 
Now this is all 1 do demand 
Of any who cantell, — j 
What was the breadth of this fame land, 


And length alfo as well? 
JOHANNU s. 


erestciemmae et ati, 


* That the conjugate diameter, fhould no 
fuch proportion to the trapiverfe diameter, 
two does to thiee. y 

INT EL- 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


 . NEW-YORK, April 26. 
ooo governor Parr, of Nova 

Scotia, had added a further limi- 
ted time of fix weeks, from the &th of 
this inftent, April, to that which hasex- 
pired, permitting Britifh fubjeéts, in Bri- 
tith built thips or veffels, navigated by 
Britons, to import live ftock and vegeta- 
bles of the various kinds that are nece flary 
to fuftain animal life, from the United 
States of America. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5. 

Agreeably to the conftitution of the 
Young Ladies academy, the annual elec- 
tion for vifitors was held at the faid aca- 
demy, on Wednefday the 2d inftant, when 
the following gentlemen were unanimoutly 
chofen for the enfuing vear, viz. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Wm. White, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Helmuth, the Rev. Dr, 
George Daffield, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Magaw, the hon. Charles Pettit, Efg. 
Dr. Gerardus Clarkfon, John Gill, Efg. 
Samuel Miles, Richard Bache, Thomas 
Bartow, Dr. Benjamin Ruth, John Swan- 
wick. 

May 16. Capt. George Curwin, has 
reprefented to the public a fcene of the 
moft complicated calamity. The fhip 
Prince Frederick, Capt. Richard Days, 
in which he took refuge after being com- 
pelled to abandon the Congrefs in a heavy 
ftorm, was likewife reduced toa wreck by 
a fucceeding gale, and the unfortunate 
crews of both veffels, amounting to forty 
eight men were driven for the fpace of 
three days, in a long-boat and a yawl, 
upon the wide and tempeftuons Atlantic. 
Providentially however, they reached the 
Weftern Iflands without lofing a man, and 
at Fayal, after encountering unexpected 
difficulties, obtained a paflage to Philadel- 
phia. Thefe la/t difficulties Capt. Curwin 
{tates to have arifen from the treatment of 
a Mr. Duncan Rofs, the reputed owner 
of the veflel in which he returned, who, 
regardlefs of every claim to compaffion, 
arifing from fuch uncommon fufferings, 
a¢ted with cruelty, inconfiftency, and in- 
jultice towards the Captain and his crew, 

Pennfylvania Hofpital, Moy 7, 178). 

At the eleétion, held by law this day, 
at the Hofpital for twelve managers and 
atreafurer, for the year enfuing, the fol- 
lowing contributors were chofea, viz. 


Managers: Samuel Howell, Thomas 
Moore, Andrew Doz, Jowathan Shoema- 
ker, Owen Jones, jun. Reynold Keen, 
Nathaniel Falconer, Samuel Coates, Jo- 
fiah Hewes, Thomas Penrofe, Jofeph Paf- 
chall, Richard Rundle.—Trea/urer : Mor- 
decai Lewis. 

We learn from very good authority, that 
the Congrefs of the United States, are 
now ahout to commence the fale of the 
Ranges, which have been laid off and fur- 
veyed of the lands belonging to the Uni- 
ted States. This muft give an immedi- 
ate rife to the current value of the fecu- 
rities of the United States, which are re- 
ceivable in payment for the faid lands as 
{pecie. 

Extraét of a letter from Dr. Price, da- 
ted London, Jan. 26; 1787, toa corref- 
pondent in this city.‘ The news-papers 
which you fent me were very acceptable to 
me; the effays and information they con- 
tain, have contributed towards gratifying 
a curiofity which I am always feeling with 
refpeét to the affairs of the United States. 

** Your faederal government is a point 
of great difficulty and importance, which 
I find {till remains unfettled. I dread the 
thoughts of fuch adivifion of the fates 
into three confederacies as ‘you fay has 
been talked of. Jt is a pity that fome ge- 
neral controuling power, cannot be efta- 
blithed of fufficient vigour to decide dif- 
putes, to regulate commerce, to prevent 
wars—and to conftitute a union, that 
fhall have weight and credit. At prefent 
the power of Congrefs in Europe, is an 
object of derifion rather than refpeét, at 
the fame time that the tumults in New- 
England, the weaknefs of Congrefs, the 
difficulties and fufferings of many of the 
(tates, and the knavery ef the Rhode 
Ifland legiflature, form fubjects of triumph 
in this country. 

** The conclufion is, that youare fall- 

ing to pieces, and will foon repent your 
independence. But the hope of the fiiends 
of virtue and liberty is (to borrow an ex- 
preflion from your letter) that whereas the 
kingdoms of Europe have travclled to 
tranquillity through feas of stoon, the 
United States are travelling to a degree of 
tranquillity and liberty tnat will make 
them an example to the world, only 
through feas of BiunpeRs, God grant 
this may proves the truth!” 
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The Herveian fociety of Edinburgh 
have adjudged their annual prize, for 
1786, to Mr. Benjamio Smith Barton, 
of Philadelphia; for his diifertation con- 
taining, ** An experimental enquiry into 
the nature and properties of the Hyofcy- 
amus niger, of Linnaeus; its effects on 
the human fyftem; its ufe in the cure of 
difeafes; and the comparative power of 
different parts of the plant.”” The prize 
medal was tobe publickly delivered to Mr. 
Barton onthe :athof laft month. 

We have the pleafure to announce the 
arrival of General Wathington on Sunday 
laft, who was met and efcorted into this 
city by the troop of light-horie, Notwith- 
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May 19. in confequence of a procla 

mation iflued by the Governor of Quebec. 
# commercial intercourfe is open between 
that province and the United States b 

land, and the inland navigation on the 
route and communication through Lake 
Champlain. The only prohibition in this 
channel, is the export of furs and peltries 
of every kind, from any part of the Bri. 
tith dominions into any of the United 
States: but the regulations refpedting im. 
portations into Quebec by fea, and the 
laws for preventing the introduétion of fo. 
reign rum or fpirits, or (except from 
Great Britain) any goods or manufadtures 
of any foreign European country, or of 


ftanding the badnets of the weather great 
numbers of refpeétable citizens aflembled 
in the ftreets to hail him as he paffed, and 
univerfal fatisfadtion was communicated 
upon finding our old and faithful comman- 
der in the full enjoyment of his health 
and fame. 

Perhaps this city affords the moft ftri- 
king picture that has been been exhibited 
for ages. Here, at the fame moment, 
the cotleétive wifdom of the continent 
deliberates upon the extenfive politics of 
the confederated empire, an efpifcopal 
convention clears and diftributes the 


ftreams of religion throughout the Ame- 


rican world, and thofe veterans whofe 
valour and perfeverance accomplifhed a 
mighty revoiution, are once more affem- 
bled to recognize their fellowhip in arms, 
and to communicate to their dlitrefied 
brethren the bleffings of peace. 

“ A few days ago, in Third-ftreet, a young 
Coxcomb, who had made too free with 
the bottle, having flageered after a lady 
of delicate drefs and fhape, for fome dif- 
tance, at length laid hold of her hand, 
and peeping under her large hat, told her 
that he did not like her fo well defore as 
d:bind, but notwithftanding, he would be 
giad of the favour of a kifs; to which 
the lady replied, ** with all my heart, fir, 
if you will do me the favour to kifs the 
part you like beft.”’ 

On Saturday lafl Robert Flliot was exe- 
cuted agrecably to his fentence for a bur- 
giary committed before the paffing of the 
Iaite att, for rendering punihmerts, 
among other things, lefs fanguinary. He 
was attended by the Rev. Mr. Pilmore, 
end gave inch evident figns of remorfe 
end penitence, that it is fincerely hoped, 
] is death may ferve as an expiation for 
his own iniquities, and as a warning to 
the idle and the profligate to correét in 
time the corruptions of their hearts. 


Afia, are ftill to be ftri€lly enforced. 

On Tuefday laft one of the conviéts be- 
haved in fo riotous a manner, that the 
keeper inorder to prevent a general mu- 
tiny, was compelled to make an immediate 
example ; and itis faid that the otfender’s 
life isin danger from a blow which he re- 
ceived on the head. Our informer adds, 
that the neceflity of fuch violence, may 
perhaps proceed from the evident want 
of diicipline in managing this important 
charge : for, onthe one hand, thofe who 
are appointed to enforce the law, negleé 
the effential parts of the punifhment, hard 
labour and abflinence ;— and, on the 
other hand, the ill-judged charity of in- 
confiderate fpeétators contributes to the 
licentioufnefs of the culprit, and enables 
him, even while he rattles his chains, to 
forget the infamy of his fituation. It is 
more common to fee thefe wretches ftag- 
gering with intoxication, than with the 
weight of their burthens; and fo little are 
they reftrained, even in articles of luxury, 
that our correfpondent has actually feen 
one of them produce his watch, to in- 
form the keeper how the time has paffed. 
Thus ll hope of reformation or example, 
the great objects of penal laws, is done 
away ; for, he who has conquered fhame, 
can only be corrected by feverity ; and he 
who is incliaed to vice, can only be warn- 
ed bya fate which he dreads to fuffer. 

By an ordinance of Congrefsy made the 
ath May, 1787, the board of treafury 
is direéted to appoint five commiffioners, 
whofe duty it hall be,, according to the 
diftri@ for which they are appointed, to 
go into the feveral flates and make out 
the accounts of the ftates in their re- 
fpedtive diftrias, which for this purpofe 
are diltributed into five, againft the United 
States. ‘Fhe feveral ftatés are limited to 
fix months, for exhibiting their claims 


after a due notification, and the be 
0 











of the commiffioners are to terminate 
within twelve months, after they have 
entered upon the duties of their office. 

A bill is now depending in the Britifh 
parliament, entitled, ‘‘ An aét for the 
better preventing vexatious fuits, being 
brought for the recovery of debts contrac- 
ted in America, previous to the treaty of 
peace with the United States ;’’—the effect 
of which is to render the confifcation of 
property, by any of the United States, a 
fuficient bar to aétions brought in Great 
Britain, or in the Britifh colonies, again{t 
the former owners of fuch property, for 
debts which had peen contracted in Ame- 
rica, anterior to the refpective acts of con- 
fifcation. It is faid that Sir James Wright, 
and Mr. Jofeph Galloway, who have had 
the addrefs to obtain from a profufe mi- 
niftry a compenfation for their /ofes in 
America, amounting to double the fum 
they ever were worth, have likewife had 
ee in duence to introduce this mea- 
ure. 

May 26. The Canton, Capt. Truxton, 
arrived on Sunday laft, from Canton, in 
China, which place the left on the 3d of 
January. She appears to be well freight- 
ed, and, notwith{tanding the feveral jate 
arrivals from India at New-York, her car- 
go is calculated to afford a very confidera- 
ble profit to the different adventurers. A 
report is circulating that two of the {ailors 
have been left in the hand of the civil 
power, in order tobe punilhed for a muti- 
nous difpofition which they endeavoured to 
excite among the crew: this circum{tance 
is perhaps fufficiently interefting, to’ re- 
quire a public explanation,—-that on the 
one hand, the example may be held up to 
the whole marine profeflion, and on the 
other, that the ftate may be accurately in- 
formed for what caufe the will probably 
be deprived of two of her citizens. 

The adminiftration of the French Welt- 
India Iflands, finding that the indulgence 
they have fhewn to fome Captains of vef- 
fels from the United States, who had 
unknowingly omitted to take paflports 
from his majefty’s Confuls, Vice-Confuls, 
or Agents, has given occafion to many to 
confider as a ufelefs formality what the 
orders of the court have made an exprefs 
condition for the admittance of the faid 
veflels into the French Colonies : They 


have given politive direétions to the feye- 
ral Cuftom Houfes, in faid Lilands, to 
refule admittance, after the 15th of April 
laft, to every veflel not fupplied with a 
paflport. 
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(39) On Saturday laft, we are informed, 
the general meeting of the Cincinnati, ad- 
journed fine die, having previoufly elected 
the following officers, viz. 

His excellency general Wafhington, pre- 
fident general ; general Mifflin, vice pre- 
fident general ; general Knox, fecretary 
general; major Turner, affiftant fecre- 
tary generat. 


May 30. The following is an accurate 
ftate of the FEDERAL CONVEN- 
TION, as affembled yefterday at the 
{tate-houfe of this city: 


His Excellency George Wathington, 
Efg. Prefident. 

William Jackfon, Efq, Secretary. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE.—= None, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The hon. Elbridge Gerry, Nathaniel 
Gorham, Rufus King, and Caleb Strong, 
Efquires. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The hon. Oliver Elfworth, Efquire. 
RHODE-ISLAND.—= None. 
NEW-YORK, 

The hon. Robert Yates, and Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Efquires. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

The hon. David Brearly, William 
Churchill Houfton, and William Patter- 
fon, Efquires. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

His excellency Benjamin Franklin, Efq. 
the hon. Thomas Mifflin, Robert Morris, 
George Clymer, Thomas Fitzfimons, James 
Wilfon, Jared Ingerfol, and Goveracur 
Morris, Efquires. 

DELAWARE, 

The hon. George Read, Gunning Bed- 
ford, John Dickinfon, Richard Ballet, 
and Jacob Broome, Efquires. 

MARYLAND. 
The hon. James M‘Henry, Efquire. 
VIRGINIA. 

His excellency George Wathington, Ef- 
quire, his excellency Edmund Randolph, 
Efquire, the hon. James Maddifon, John 
Blair, George Mafon, George Wythe, 
and James M‘Clurg, Efquires. 

NOR TH-CAROLINA. 

The hon. Alexander Martin, William 
Richardfon Davie, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 
and Hugh Williamfon, Efquires. 

SOUT H-CAROLINA. 

The hon, John Rutledge, Charles Cotef- 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney and 
Pierce Butler, Eiquires. 

GEOAGIA, 

The hon. William Few, Efq. 

MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


NEW-ENGLAND, 

At Bofton, Mr. Thomas Greenleaf to 
Mi& Polly Price—Mr. Thomas Bentley 
to Mifs Polly Skilling—Mr, Azer G, Ar- 
chibald to Mifs Lucretia May. 

At Norton, Dr. Samuel Morey, to Mifs 
Sally Palmer, daughter of the Rev. Jo- 
feph Palmer. ; 


NEW-YORK,. 

A: New York, James Homer Maxwell, 
Efg. of Mill-hall, New-Jerfey, to Mifs 
Katy Van Zandt, daughter of the late 
Jacobus Van Zandt, Efq. 

At Poughheep ie, Mr. Elias du Boys to 
Mifs Van Bunichoten. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Wear the townfhip of Trenton, Mr. 
John Stevens to Mifs Phebe Van Cleve, 
daughter of the hon. Benjamin Van Cleve, 
fpeaker of the houfe of Aflembly. 


GEORGIA, 
Thomas M‘Call, Efq. to Mifs Fall— 
Mr. Ifac Young to Mrs. Odingfells, wi- 
dow of Mr. Benjamin Odingfelis. 


SOUTH-CAROIINA. , 

At Fohn-Tfland, Mr, John 'fhomfon to 
Mifs Rebecca Freer, fecond daughter of 
John ¥reer, Efq. 

VIRGINIA. 

At Richmond, the Rev. Francis Hill to 
Mits Sally Gregory of Charles City—John 
Garland, by of Mayfield to Mifs Nancy 
Ciawley of Amelia—William Nevifon, 
Efq. to mifs Catharine Boutbe. 

Mr. Corbin Wathington, fecond fon of 
Col, J. A. Wathington, and nephew to 
his excellency the General, to Mifs Han- 
nah Lee, fecond daughter of the hon, 
Henry Lee, efq. 

At Norfolk, William Nevifon, efq. at- 
torney at law to Mifs Catharine Boufhe. 

In Berkley County, Mofes Hunter, Efg. 
to Mrs. Ann Dandridge. 


MARYLAND, 

At Baltimore, Mr. John Bankfon, to 
Mifs Mickle, daughter of Mr. John 
Mickle. 

<=> 


Deaths. 


NEW-ENGLAND. 
At Boflon, Mrs. Elizabeth Bradford, 
wife of Capt. Job Bradford—Mifs Han- 
nah Stillman, fecond daughter of the Rev. 
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Samuel Stillman—Mr. Yohn 
painter.——Mrs. Hannah Flsge iets ‘ 
nocwithftanding the great age of this Wee 
nerable lady, the retained her fenfes to 
the laft moment of lifeMrs. Mary Athe 
wife of Mr. William A the—Jofeph Webb. 
Eiq. grand mafter of ancient mafons for 
this com monwealth—Mrs, Mary Billings. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morehead==Mr; Thomas 
Chafe, late deputy quarter-matter general, 
At Woodbridze, Mr. William Adams 
aged 79. At Groton, William Avery, ef, 
At New-London, Mr. Jonathan Rogers, 
and Capt. James Lamphear. At Milton, 
Mr. Robert Williams. At Bridgewater, 
the rev. John Angier, aged 86. At Liteb- 


field, Mrs. Mary Wetton, wife of Mr, 


Philander Wetton. At Marblebead, Mrs, 
Abigail Glover, wife of Jonathan Glover, 
efq. At Cobaffit, Captain John Gillefpie. 
At Branford, Mr. Ebenezer Lindfly, aged 
76. At Norwich, Jofeph Coit, Eiq. aged 
89. At Lancafler, Mrs. Katherine Sprague. 
At Hartford, Capt. Wiliam Knox. At 
Newhaven, Mr. Daniel Farnfworth, fon 
of Dr. Jofeph Farniworth—Mr. Michael 
Baldwin. <At Salem, Mrs. Anne Olive, 
wife of Capt. Olive. At New London, 
Mrs. Lydia Robertion, wife of Mr. Pat. 
Robertfon. Near Fairfield, Mr. David 
Thorp, aged 80. 


NEW-YORK, 

Mr. Nicholas Howell—mr. John Gaine, 
fon of mr. Hugh Gaine, printer—Dr, 
William Farquhar, aged 73—mrs. Eliza- 
beth Defbrofler, wife of James Defbrofler, 
efg.—Nathaniel Folter, efq. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

At Newark, Belcher P. Smith, efq. 

At New-Brunfwick, mr. Bryan Lafferty. 
VIRGINIA. 

At Richmond, mrs. Eliz. Hay, of Wil- 
liamfburgh. In Cheferfield county, the rev. 
William Lee. 


MARYLAND. 

At Annapolis, mrs. Sarah Welch, wife 
of mr. Benjamin Welch, of South-River. 
At Baltimore, Dr. John Troup, phy fician=- 
Jeremiah Lanfdale, efq. of Prince George’s 
County. At Talbot-Courthoyfe, mrs Sa- 
rah Goldfborough, wife of Robert Gold! 
borough. 


PENNSYLVANIA. | ; 
At Philadelphia, Mis Mana Loxiey, 
daughter of Capt. Benjamin Loxley. 
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